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From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


A Preriop 1n THe History oF our PLan- 
ET. By Louis Agassiz, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and Medicine, L.L.D. of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, Knight of the Order of 
the Red Eagle of Prussia, Professor of 
Natural History in the Academy of Neu- 
chatel, &c. &c. 

‘THERE is something peculiarly fascinating 
to the human mind in inquiries into the past 
history of the human race. Was man the 
first product of that creative intelligence 
which called forth the thousands of living 
beings upon our planet, or was he pre- 
ceded by other creations? And what was 
the conformation of this earth before the 
energy of his mind, and the labour of his 
hands, had impressed upon it the indelible 
stamp of his existence? It were easy to 
multiply these questions, but difficult to give 
a just solution of them: for the obscurity 
that conceals the early and remote yields 
but with difficulty to the torch of inquiry, 
and, when we even succeed in penetrating 
a step or two—in opening a slight path to 
the succeeding inquirer, the environs of this 
path become enveloped in darkness still 
more dense. Where it is man himself that 
still speaks to his fellow man, where he 
himself relates to him the history of his for- 
tunes, we may no doubt more readily speak 
of understanding, of a right comprehension 
of occurrences; in a word, of knowledge 
of the past. But when the sources of his- 
tory dry up in the infancy of nations, or 
only bubble up in the faint glimmer of en- 
chantment and fable, the answer to our cu- 
rious inquiries becomes more difficult, and 
Votume IV.—19 





the supposed resolution more doubtful. But 
who can resolve the enigmas which lie bu- 
ried in the dark night of ‘Time, antecedent 
to the creation of our species? Who is in 
possession of the spell that is to raise such 
hidden treasure ? 

‘«¢ Where men are silent,” says an ancient 
proverb, ‘‘ stones must speak :” and daily 
experience adds new confirmation to the 
saying. And they speak to us, the stones 
and the rocks, the mountains and the val- 
leys; but each has its own language, and 
each its own modes of speech; and like the 
tribes of America, none understands the lan- 
guage of the other, nor is it given to every 
human intellect to acquire the language of 
all, and in their peculiar expressions, to find 
the answer to his queries. Is it to be won- 
dered at, that there is still so much interro- 
gatory, and so little answer that is really 
understood ? 

But what has been done awakens the 
hope that something still better and more 
beautiful will be discovered: let then every 
one who can contribute his mite to the in- 
crease of the general knowledge do so fear- 
lessly : however small it may be, it will not 
be lost. 

It will easily be perceived, that I refer to 
Geology; and in fact, it is this science, and 
it alone, which promises to give us, some 
time or other, a satisfactory answer to the 
queries which we stated at the outset. It is 
the only positive science which endeavours 
laboriously to wring from the past, what it 
has long shrouded in a veil of nocturnal ob- 
scurity ; and what it does not find here above, 
it beats, hammer in hand, out of the obsti- 
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nate rock, by the dim light of the miner’s| 


comes scarcely into indirect relation with 


lamp. It takes the torch from the hand of| our present one; it is an epoch of which the 


the historical antiquary, to penetrate still 
deeper into the obscurity which is unen- 
lightened by mythology or tradition, For 
it has taken the history of the Earth for its 
problem; it will inquire what was there 
when man was not yet there; what lived 
before the Creator had crowned his work, 
by the formation of that being who alone 
can render himself intelligible to his race, 
by language and writing, across remote 
space and time. 

Formerly scarce attended to, it is only in 
very recent times that Geology has risen to 
the rank of a science. The solution of the 
enigmas was sought for in a different way ; 
people either rested satisfied with what they 
regarded as immediate divine revelation, or 
sought to gain their end by metaphysical 
investigation, and endless sets of inferences, 
without being very particular about having 
a foundation for them in fact. ‘To interro- 
gate the Earth itself about its history, was 
a notion which was late of occurring, but 
which, once it did occur, was so much the 
more zealously acted on; and we may now 
say, that Geology, like all new sciences, has 
for a while become the fashion. 

And a most comfortable thing to be sure 
is such a science, in which the greater part 
still remains to be done, which as yet pos- 
sesses no history, or at best, the history of 
a few decades! Moreover, it is a science, 
for the prosecution of which, collections are 
necessary. One can gratify one’s dilettante- 
ship under the semblance of performing a 
service to science. Which of its sisters, 
then, can contend with it in the possession 
of such captivating qualities? Not one of 
them! And it bids fair long to remain the 
bosom-child of scientific amateurs, and of 
the rich Mecenases of poor naturalists. 
May it derive from them all the benefit that 
it can derive, before they become tired of 
their plaything, and cast it aside for a new 
one ! 

{ hope I shall not be accused of seeking 
to follow the fashion, in “introducing a sub- 
ject belonging to this my favourite science, 
which I bave pursued with great predilec- 
tion, and which I am now desirous to treat 
of, because it perhaps, more than any other 
geological subject, trenches upon every-day 
life, and is thus interesting for a wider pub- 
lic. ‘The matter in hand is not an epoch, 
which lying at an immense remoteness, 





vast remains still stifle whole tracts and pro- 
vinces under their deadly influences, and 
oppose themselves, as it were, like powerful 
dykes, to the progress of civilization; an 
epoch of which the remains attract so many 
tourists to our native Switzerland, who, lost 
in admiration of their sublimity, never dream, 
that what excites their astonishment, is but 
the ruins of departed greatness. 

It is to the Glaciers, and the parent of 
that gigantic family—the Glacial period, 
that I wish to draw the attention of my 
readers, 

Through the inquiries of Geology, the 
conviction has become universal, that our 
earth has not always existed in the same 
form that it does at present; that the ine- 
qualities of its dry land, and the extent of its 
waters, once presented to the eye a totally 
different appearance from what they do at 
present ; that it was only by degrees, and by 
means of mighty revolutions, the influence 
of which elevated entire districts and moun- 
tain-chains, and depressed others, that the 
firm crust of the globe received its present 
form. ‘These revolutions, to inquire into 
the results of which, in particular cases, 
forms one of the great problems of geologi- 
cal inquiry, are the pillars upon which the 
history of our earth is founded, the march- 
stones which separate the sections of their 
periods of development, and determine their 
different ages,—relatively only, no doubt, 
for the determination, even approximatively, 
of the absolute length of any such epoch, is 
still an unsolved problem. We know, that 
the chalk is more ancient than the tertiary 
formations, more recent than the Jura series : 
this we know, with perfect distinctness; but 
how long the epoch of the chalk lasted, what 
period of time elapsed during its deposition, 
this we do not know, nor have we at the 
present time any data for determining. May 
we soon receive such by the industry of our 
geologists! 

A peculiar creation animated the earth 
during each separate period that elapsed be- 
tween one revolution and another; each pe- 
riod had its own creation, its particular type 
of organic existence, and, as in the history 
of mankind, each great epoch of culture re- 
ceives a particular stamp, by a particular 
direction of the mind, peculiar to the epoch, 
so the totality of living beings which existed 
upon the earth at a certain geological period, 
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and the remains of which we find entombed 
in its entrails, impresses upon this period a 
stamp which cannot be mistaken. 

Our present geology rests almost solely 
upon an acquaintance with the remains of 
these different creations, and for those who 
are skilled in it, the sight of a single charac- 
teristic fossil is often sufficient to determine 
to what formation its stratum belongs. 

However little then—at least for the older 
formations, down to the tertiary—it can be 
contested, that each epoch possessed a Fauna 
and Flora peculiar to itself, and that with 
the termination of every such epoch, the 
collective species which formed its Fauna 
vanished from the series of living beings, to 
make way for other aparien, as little can it 
be doubted, that the Creator who called all 
these organisms into existence, approach- 
ed but by little and little, and through 
many gradations, to the creation of those 
forms which enliven our present earth. 
Nay, it can even be shown, that in the great 
plan of creation, by which the distinct pe- 
riods of the appearance of living beings were 
regulated, the very commencement exhibits a 
certain tendency towards the end, betrays the 
issue at which it is destined to arrive; and, 
in the series of vertebrate animals, the con- 
stantly increasing similarity to man of the 
creatures that were successively called into 
existence, makes the final purpose obvious 
towards which these successions are rising. 
In respect to the invertebrate animals, the 
inquiries instituted from this point of view, 
do not yet suffice to give more than indica- 
tions of a similar aim in the plan of crea- 
tion. It is certain, however, that the further 
back we penetrate—the more ancient the 
formations that we investigate—so much the 
more dissimilar do the forms become to those 
now existing, and so much the less can there 
be any idea of their identity with creatures 
of our epoch. 

This increasing dissimilarity of forms, in 
proportion to the age of the strata, is so 
striking, that a recognition of it has misled 
many to the false conclusion, that nature at 
first made but very crude and imperfect at- 
attempts in the production of living beings, 
but that afterwards, upon perceiving her er- 
rors and short-comings, she had destroyed 
the work of her hands, and called a new 
creation into existence, until afier many un- 
successful attempts she had at length suc- 
ceeded in calling into life the crown of her 
effurts—man, and a creation corresponding 





to his wants. This false inference rests upon 
the same one-sided apprehension of facts, 
as the view which discerns, in our present 
creation, a repetition of these attempts, and 
assumes a scale which the idea of the per- 
fect organism is to ascend, in order to be 
finally developed in man in its fullest blos- 
som. There can be no doubt, that a poly- 
pus, or a worm, is more imperfectly organ- 
ized than a mammiferous animal, or man— 
more imperfect on principle ; but does it foi- 
low from that, that these creatures are more 
imperfectly organized for the situation to 
which they are destined? Is man a more 
perfect being in the water, than a fish is in 
the air? Certainly not. 

And what is applicable to the gradual de- 
velopment of the idea of the perfect organi- 
zation in our present creation, taken collec- 
tively, can also be shown to be applicable 
to the development of the same, through 
the gradations of the geological epochs. 

If we must admit that the organisms of 
the greywacke, viewed as a whole, are more 
imperfect than those of the Jura formation, 
and the latter again more imperfect than 
those of the tertiary period, so, on the other 
hand, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
they correspond most exactly to the circum- 
stances under which they ‘lived, and that 
they were just as perfect under those circum- 
stances as our present creation is in the pre- 
sent epoch. Would it have been a better 
adaptation to have placed men upon the nar- 
row islands of the Jurassic ocean, instead of 
those uncouth reptiles which peopled its 
shores? Or ought the clumsy pachyderma- 
ta, which grubbed through the morasses of 
the tertiary period, to have swam about in 
the hot seas of the greywacke? 

Let us endeavour to give, in a few sketch- 
es, a view of the more ancient epochs of the 
earth’s history, in order to arrive, in the 
simplest manner, at what is to form the im- 
mediate subject of our inquiry. 

We cannot here attempt any thing like a 
detailed view of the formations with which 
geology makes us acquainted ; we can only 
indicate by a few rough strokes the princi- 
pal points in the grand picture of the earth’s 
history. There can, therefore, be no such 
thing as any very strict geological sifting. 
I here unite as one formation, the first periods 
of life to the conclusion of the coal period, 
in which, no doubt, three periods might be 
distinguished, during which fish appear as the 
highest development of animal life. In like 
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manner | comprehend the collective series of 
strata, from the Rothliegendes to the Mus- 
chelkalk and Keuper—the series of the trias 
Sormations—as a second grand epoch; the 
Jurassic period, with all its subdivisions, as 
a third ; the chalk as a fourth grand epoch 
—three periods in which the ugly race of 
reptiles gains the upper hand, and presents 
itself at the summit of creation; and lastly, 
the tertiary period, and the subsequent epoch 
of what is called the diluvial formations, in 
the course of which the mammilerous ani- 
mal gradually acquires its present conforma- 
tion, and paves the way for the creation of 
man and the race of beings that now encir- 
cle him. 

Whatever may have been the original 
form of the earth, every thing indicates that, 
when the first organic creation enlivened its 
surface, the latter was overflowed with wide- 
ly extended but shallow seas, from which 
emerged only a few islands, scarcely elevated 
above the surface of the waters. A won- 
derful animal creation inhabited these oceans; 
vegetable organisms, no less striking, cover- 
ed the marshy land. The uncouth Ortho- 
ceratites, huge cuttle-fish, trailing after them 
the shells which serve as their dwellings for 
a year, with their tiny kindred, the unnum- 
bered heaps of Goniatites; quantities of com- 
plexly organized Terebratulee (which have 
hitherto been placed in a class by themselves, 
but improperly, as they may be regarded as 
merely a peculiar family, though the lowest, 
of the class of Acephala;) grotesquely form- 
ed Polypi and Encrinites, attached to the 
shallow beaches, present themselves as the 
earliest organisms in the two great types of 
molluscous and radiated animals. ‘The se- 
ries of the articulated animals, the dead re- 
mains of which, no doubt, had no such solid 
portions to oppose to corruption as the ani- 
mals of other classes, finds itself, however, 
represented by scorpions and the strange 
Tribolites. How anomalous the form of 
these fossil crabs was, as compared with the 
order of Entomostraca, is apparent from the 
circumstance that naturalists did not know 
for long what to make of their bodies, until 
a more exact comparative inquiry demon- 
strated them to be crustacea similar to the 
Aselli and Limuli, but whose type, no long- 
er preserved, makes way for other and more 
highly developed forms. 

Strangely formed fishes, armed with hard 
bony scales against the attacks of their own 
species, lived and moved amidst the hot wa- 





ters of the greywacke; and it is remarkable 
that all the fishes of the greywacke and coal 
formations belong to the Placoidians (Rays 
and Sharks,) and to the strange looking Ga- 
noidians, whose vertebral column, bent up- 
wards in the caudal fin, presents a configu- 
ration impressed upon the full-grown fish 
which, at the present day, amongst bony 
fishes, is found only in embryos, and the 
structure of whose teeth distinctly shows 
that they lived principally upon hard mol- 
lusca, which they crushed with their flat 
teeth, or on the putrid remains of plants and 
mollusca. Many of these remarkable fishes, 
and especially some from the old red sand- 
stone, have, from the uncommon prolonga- 
tion of the articulated coverings of their gills, 
been described and delineated as insects, as 
water-beetles. 

In the first creation, then, was formed the 
germ of the vertebrated animals, that fourth 
division in the domain of the animal econo- 
my, which was afterwards to receive in man 
its highest development. 

The gigantic ferns and monocotyledones, 
the remains of which at the present day 
afford, in the shape of coal, the most power- 
ful lever of human civilization, covered the 
dry land. They displayed little variety of 
form; but if the species were not numerous, 
and if their type was limited, the want of 
variety was made up for by the large quan- 
tity of the individuals. 

This first creation vanished away; its ani- 
mal remains were entombed in the stony 
strata that were deposited at the bottom of 
the waters; its forests were sunk and cover- 
ed in the abysses. Separate islands rose 
above the surface of the waters; previously 
existing ones became larger; the dry land 
increased in extent. And beside the Ganoi- 
dians of the Mansfeld slate, and the other 
curious fishes of the variegated sandstone 
and the muschelkalk, whose jaw-bones some 
have even ascribed to Mammalia, beside 
these obscure organisms, there lived huge 
sea and land reptiles; the Nothosaurus and 
Dracosaurus, two large sea lizards, allied to 
the Plesiosaurus, hunted for their prey in the 
high seas, whilst other salamander-like spe- 
cies, as the Labyrinthodon, watched for their 
food upon the shore. As yet the other fami- 
ly types of the Amphibia are wanting; it is 
with the Jura formation that these first gra- 
dually come into life. The tribolites have 
already vanished, and are succeeded by 
beautiful extinct families of long-tailed crabs ; 
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the stalked encrinites, those animal water- 
lilies of the ancient ocean, are developed in 
their loveliest bloom. Exquisitacez, Coni- 
fere, and Cycadew, together with a few 
ferns, covered the soil. 

The interior of the earth raged anew. As 
parallel dams the mountain ranges of the 
Black Forest and the Vosges arose, together 
with those of the Thuringian and Bohemian 
forests, to bound the shores of the Jurassic 
sea, in which a new life commenced. The 
mighty Ichthyosauri, whose organization, as 
the name implies, comes so near to that of 
a fish; the long-necked Plesiosauri, with 
their short paddles; the Pterodactyles, to 
which the majority of naturalists still assign 
an improper place, regarding them as zrial 
animals, as flying reptiles, whilst their whole 
organization shows them to have been aqua- 
tic animals; these animals, termed by Cu- 
vier the most bizarre of the whole early 
creation, inhabited the waters of the exten- 
sive oceans, 

In conformity with their whole constitu- 
tion, these, in many instances, gigantic de- | 
vourers had to seek their food amongst the | 
fishes of the sea; and we can still recognise | 
in the coprolites, their petrified excrement, 
the scales and bones of the fishes and rep- 
tiles which served as their nourishment, | 
and, from the mass which fills up their ribs, | 
infer the extent of their stomach and their | 
appetite. {[n contest with these, innumera- 
ble hosts of sharks and other animals, ap- 
proaching nearer to the present race of fishes, 
but still belonging to the classes of Ganoi- 
dians and Placoidians, ranged through the) 1 
waves. Numberless masses of naked “cuttle. | 
fish, whose back bones form, as belemnites, | 
extensive stony strata, and give evidence of 
the immense mass which existed of these 
creatures, meet us here for the first time; 
they appear anxious to supplant the family 
of Brachiopoda with chambered cells, which 
peopled the ancient oceans; in fact, the more 
anomalous forms, as the Orthoceratites, have 
already vanished, and only the beautiful spi- 
rally-coiled ammonites and nautili retain 
their place in the ocean, clad in their coat 
of mail, while all around them are naked. 
The most various forms of all families of 
shells and echini peopled the sea and coasts, 
whilst the most beautiful polypi and stalked 
echinodermata occupied its cliffs and banks, 
and various kinds of tortoises, with gigantic 
lizards, allied to the crocodiles, which often 
remind us of the present huge pachydermata 
19* 








of the tropics, followed their prey upon the 
shores. 

And what collections of crabs, dragon- 
flies, beetles, worms, and other forms of arti- 
culated animals has not the untiring zeal of 
inquirers brought to light! ‘Tropical vegeta- 
tion also had taken root upon the dry land, 
although not to such a great extent as in the 
preceding period. In fact, sea alge and the 
strange-looking Cycadew, with a few coni- 
ferze, are the sole witnesses that the vegeta- 
ble creation, although overpoised by the ani- 
mal, was not entirely suppressed. 

The domes and ridges of the Jura arose 
as strong dykes, and formed, along with the 


previously elevated mountains, the shores of 


the seas whose larger inhabitants, visible to 


the naked eye, lie included in the masses of 


carbonate of lime which, on account of their 
peculiar constitution, were formerly regard- 
ed as the purest examples of continuous de- 
posits from water containing lime. I say 
formerly, because now, by the help of the 
indefatigable Ehrenberg, we see in those 
formless deposits of the chalk most astonish- 
ing collections of innumerable microscopic 
animalcule, whose calcareous shells, heap- 
ed up in measureless quantity, constitute im- 
mense ranges of mountains. 

But apart from these organisms, invisible 
'to the naked eye, what important progress 
is made towards the perfection of the types 
which now people our earth. The radiated 
animals free themselves more and more 
from the ground to which they were attach- 
ed during: ‘the earlier epochs; the encrinites 
in their various forms, which still inhabited 
the Jurassic seas, give ground, and the va- 
ried forms of sea-stars, whose arrival was 
hardly announced by a few feeble indica- 
tions in the limestones of the Jura, take for 
the most part their place. On the sequence 
of the families of molluscous animals and 
their geological development, notwithstand- 
ing the endless series of catalogues of the 
petrifactions of the chalk, we possess unfor- 
tunately no sufficient data; yet the charac- 
ter of the cephalopods especially is consider- 
ably modified, and the other families of shells 
lose more and more the heterogeneous ap- 
pearance of the older epochs. ‘The crusta- 
cea have no longer, as formerly, the variety 
of extinct races; in short, there is every 
where visible a further step towards the 
limit of hitherto attained perfection. By 
dint of my various comparative inquiries into 
the subject of fossil fish, I have succeeded in 
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establishing, that in the development of the 
type of the vertebrated animal, the chalk 
forms an essential march-stone, and the sepa- 
ration is here more sharply carried out than 
in any other formation. ‘The ancient fishes 
were covered either with firm bony scales, 
overlaid with enamel, similar to the scales 
of the now existing Sauroids, Polypteri, and 
Lepidostei, or their skin was similar to that 
of Sharks and Rays; it is in the chalk that 
there first appear the representatives of the 
two great divisions which now form the pre- 
ponderating majority of species, the fishes 
with horny, indented or entire scales, the 
Ctenoidians and Cycloidians. But only a 
few species are found belonging to genera 
which now inhabit our seas or rivers; most 
are so anomalously formed, that I was ob- 
liged to frame new genera and families for 
them. 

But it is not in the class of fishes alone 
that this progress of vertebrated animal de- 
velopment is manifested. Another very im- 
portant circumstance has recently been dis- 
covered, which assigns to the epoch of the 
chalk an important part in the development 
of creation. 

By a minute examination of the fishes 
contained in the celebrated Glaris slate, 





formation, it was not properly distinguished 
from the more recent alluvia. It was they 
who first, by an accurate comparison of its 
fossils, and especially those of the Paris 
basin, made us circumstantially acquainted 
with the Fauna of this formation, ‘Their 
work still remains a model; and Cuvier’s 
inquiries into fossil bones form the most ex- 
alted monument of human acuteness in sci- 
ence. 

Some essential points bring the tertiary 
strata into the closest connexion with the 
circumstances to which the present crust of 
the earth is subjected. Whilst the older 
formations, upon whatever part of the earth 
they are met with, present a surprising simi- 
larity in their Faunas, so that, apart from 
the differences which the configuration of 
their outline must bring along with it, the 
same remains are found in similar strata, in 
either hemisphere indifferently; and whilst, 
consequently, this equality in the distribu- 
tion of living creatures over the earth indi- 
cates for the earliest epochs a more equal 
extension of temperature, at the poles as at 
the equator, we find, on the other hand, in 
the tertiary period, and perhaps even earlier, 
distinct signs of the formation of different 
climates, impressing upon different zones a 


which was formerly considered a very old | different organic character. Yet this pecu- 
formation, I have been able to demonstrate | liarity of climates is by no means so dis- 
that it belongs to the chalk; and that it is|tinctly impressed upon the proper tertiary 


only through alterations caused by violent 
plutonic influences, that it has acquired its 
present peculiar appearance. And these 
slates contain remains of birds! ‘The feath- 
ered denizens of the air have left their ten- 
der legs in these slates as evidence of their 
existence. It is to my friend Escher von 
der Linth, the indefatigable student of the 
Alpine formations, that we are indebted for 
this’ invaluable discovery, equally important 
to paleontology and zoology; and not the 
slightest doubt can exist that the discovered 
fossil is actually a bird. Only the last step 
is now wanting in order to mount to the 
highest degree of vertebrated animals, and 
in the epoch succeeding to the chalk this is 
done; we meet with the mammiferous ani- 
mal in the strata of the tertiary formations.* 

Until Cuvier, the greatest naturalist of our 
times, and Alexander Brongniart, directed 
their immortal labours into the field of this 





* The small marsupial mammalia which Buck- 
Jand discovered in the Jura formation of Stones- 
field, still remain an isolated phenomenon. 





formations, as in the diluvium or our present 
epoch. The stratum still retains the same 
general zoological character in all places 
where it is found, although considerable 
modifications are perceived in the details. 

A second great step is the exact distine- 
tion which can be drawn in the tertiary 
period betwixt formations of the sea, of fresh 
water, and of brackish water. Let it not be 
objected, that attempts have been made to 
separate salt and fresh water formations in 
earlier strata. ‘This has no doubt been done, 
but without much foundation; and the ani- 
mals which ought almost exclusively to de- 
termine such a separation—the fishes—do 
not indicate such a difference until the ter- 
tiary period. Nay, my inquiries into the 
fossil fishes would rather lead me to con- 
clude that the ancient seas were fresh water 
oceans; and that it was at a comparatively 
later period, and probably through plutonic 
agency, that sea water acquired its quality 
of saltness, Perhaps this agency may have 
exerted no inconsiderable influence upon the 
series of development of the different Faunas. 
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The genera of molluscous and articulated 
animals, which at the present day have re- 
presentatives amongst living species, become 
more and more numerous. ‘The ammonites, 
those voracious brachiopods, whose beautiful 
shells we meet with in all strata until the 
period of which I am now speaking, vanish 
as it were all at once; and their place in re- 
lation to the other lower animals seems to 
be supplied by the carnivorous piercers, 
whose number is uncommonly increased, 
and of whose destructive appetites so many 
tertiary shells afford at the present day the 
most decisive proof in the holes bored through 
their masses. 

But what particularly characterises the 
tertiary beds is the various remains of the 
bones of gigantic mammalia which are found 
in them, and which Cuvier’s creative hand 
made to arise a second time out of the dust. 


These bones, the accidental finding of 


which gave occasion to all the strange tales 
about giants of earlier ages, nay, as Unger 
has recently proved, to many of the fables 
about dragons and other monsters, show in 
the most evident manner how, even in the 
maminalia, nature gradually elevated her- 
self from the ungainly, and, as it were, the 
grotesque, to the actually beautiful, the sym- 
metrical. ~The continent, to be sure, had 


not yet assumed its present form; arms of 


the sea stretched far up into the land where 
there is now solid ground; the chain of the 
Alps had not yet risen ; but still, those inter- 
nal formations predominate which were de- 
posited in large fresh-water basins and ex- 
tensive marshes. Only two of the many 
orders of mammalia were represented by 
anomalous species—the Cetacea, the giants 
of the sea, by species similar to the existing 
Manati ; and the Pachydermata, inhabitants 
of the marshes and plains, by the strange 
forms of the Palaotherium and Anoplethe- 
rium, which stand half-way between the 
horse and the tapir, and the forms of which, 
as restored by Cuvier, have passed into all 
penny magazines and family journals, and 
are known to every body. 

However, the Molasse and Diluvial pe- 
riods were richer in forms than that of the 
Calcaire grossier. Apes of considerable 
size peopled the forests of Europe as at pre- 
sent those of the warmer zones; nimble 
deer and elks scoured through the thickets 
of the plains; huge rhinoceroses and hippo- 
potami wallowed in the marshy lakes or on 
the banks of rivers; the uncultivated mea- 








| dows were trodden down by herds of wild 


elephants ; babiroussas and swine of differ- 
ent species grubbed through the mire of the 
waters ; the huge Dinotherium, with its down- 
ward-turned tusks, scraped up the banks of 
the rivers to provide itself the masses of 
vegetable nourishment which its gigantic 
body daily required ; timid hares squatted in 
their forms to avoid the foxes and martins, 
which occupied the same ground that they 
did. But, if the peaceful race of the Grami- 
nivora was developed in the gigantic forms 
of pachydermata and ruminants, their ene- 
mies were neither less numerous, nor less on 
a par with them in strength and force. ‘The 
caverns of the mountains are filled with 
bones which their inhabitants dragged in 
and gnawed there: ravenous hyznas, clum- 
sy bears, lions, tigers, dogs, and cats of 
every species, were the rapacious extermina- 
tors of the elephants and rhinoceroses, as of 
the defenceless deer and antelopes. And it 
was not only in the warmer situations which 
their congeners now inhabit; no, under our 
own latitude, on to the steppes of Siberia, 
did all these creatures of a milder climate 
exist. And where, formerly, elephants found 
their nutriment , and hippopotami sufficient 
pasturage, there are now extensive plains 
which scarcely support the nimble reindeer, 
where the surface thaws but a few weeks in 
the year, and scarcely affords existence to 
the Iceland moss! The earth was warmer 
where it has now become cold, and its heat 
was more equally distributed. Yet, on a 
comparison of the Faunas of different zones, 
we perceive the most distinct boundaries of 
climates which, in a remarkable manner, 
stand in a certain relation to the climates of 
our epoch. For, when elephants, hippopo- 
tami, and rhinoceroses inhabited the Old 
World, the savannas of South America were 
peopled by the gigantic Edentata, those in- 
habitants of caverns whose awkward persons 
were for the most part protected by a hard 
coat of mail against the attacks of animals 
of prey, to which they must else have be- 
come, from their unwieldiness, an easy prey. 
The Megatherium, of which the skeleton at- 
tracted so much attention, that even the Spa- 
nish government was at the expense of con- 
veying it to Europe, I shall adduce as the 
sole type of the strange Brazilian Fauna, 
with which we have very recently been made 
acquainted through the indefatigable inqui- 
ries of Doctor Lund. 

And New Holland—the land of wonders, 
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with its bizarre forms of men, mammalia, 
and plants, the native country of the Orni- 
thorynchus, of the Kangaroo, of the Echid- 
na, of the most various Marsupialia,—pre- 
serves this seal of the wonderful, even in this 
earlier epoch; for the zeal of inquiry has 
already discovered bones of gigantic fossil 
kangaroos; and progressing civilization, 
whilst it seeks to turn to account the produc- 
tions of the soil, will likewise send us from 
thence valuable contributions to science. 
Such creatures were existing, when an 
unexpected catastrophe put a period to their 
existence. A climate, such as the poles of 
our earth can scarcely produce—a cold in 
which every thing that had life was benumb- 
ed—suddenly appeared. Could the animals 
which were created for a moderate tropical 
ciimate survive such a thorough change? 
Certainly not; for nowhere did the earth 
offer them protection against the omnipotence 
of the cold. Whithersoever they fled, into 
the dens of the mountains, which formerly 
had served so many of them as a lurking- 
place ; into the thickets of the forests ; every- 
where they succumbed to the might of the| 
annihilating element. ‘The aqueous vapours | 
which the warm atmosphere of the earth 
must then have contained in greater quanti- 
ty, and the quantity of which was undoubt- 
edly in proportion to the greater extension 
of the waters, and especially of the large in- 
ternal lakes and morasses of the diluvial pe- 
riod, were, upon that sudden change of tem- 
perature, deposited in a_ solid form. A 
crust of ice soon covered the superficies of 
the earth, and enveloped in its rigid mantle 
the remains of organisms, which, but a mo- 
ment before, had been enjoying existence 
upon its surface. In a word, a period ap- 
peared in which the greater portion of the 
earth was covered with a huge mass of 
frozen water; a period in which all life was 
annihilated, every thing organic upon the 
earth was put an end to,—the Glacial pe- 
riod. It is this period of our earth, to inquire 
into the existence of which, and its intrench- 
ment upon our present epoch, I have long 
assigned myself as a problem; whose exist- 
ence the men of science at first would not 
even give themselves the trouble to deny, till 
the force of truth obtained a triumph over 
many, if not over all, and constrained a re- 
cognition of the justness of what used to 
produce only a compassionate smile at the 
lamentable aberration of an overstrained 
fancy. | 





This glacial period is the epoch of separa- 
tion betwixt the Diluvial period, as it has 
been termed by geologists, and our present 
period; it is it which, like a sharp sword, 
has separated the totality of now living or- 
ganisms from their predecessors, which lie 
interred in the sand of our plains, or below 
the ice of our polar regions; lastly, it is it 
which has left to our times the testimonies of 
its former greatness upon the tops and in the 
valleys of our Alps—the glaciers. 

If, upon a fine calm morning of spring or 
autumn, we ascend the southern declivity of 
the Jura, it frequently happens that a thick 
mist still covers the plains of the valleys; 
whilst above, the enlivening sun already 
sends down his uninterrupted rays, and the 
sky is resplendent with the loveliest azure- 
blue. Nothing can the inquiring eye disco- 
ver in the depths below. A white cloudy 
mass, often glancing like silver in the sun- 
beams, covers the large plain of Switzer- 
land, with its smiling green, its cheerful 
meadows, its blooming villages and cities. 
Scarcely does a gentle undulation of the sur- 
face betray to the attentive observer how 
lightly mobile is the veil whose thick web 
conceals the covered beauties from his eye. 
Opposite to him glance in the remote dis- 
tance the colossal Alps attired in their snowy 
garments. Clear and distinct is their outline 
relieved against the deep azure of the cheer- 
ful sky, and high stretches their summit, 
whilst their base is encircled with the impene- 
trable mist-wall which hides the doings of 

man below. So peculiar is the impression 
of this picture, bringing us so completely in 
contact with nature in her simple grandeur; 
so strangely is the susceptible mind struck 
with this vision, where nothing betrays the 
life which every where else plants its traces 
on our environs, that whoever enjoys this 
sight for the first time must preserve it 
amongst his most pleasant recollections. 
Such, I conceive, if | may be allowed to 
compare so small a tract with what was 
boundless, such may have been the appear- 
ance of our earth, when, at the glacial pe- 
riod, a rigid snow-crust covered its surface. 

The earth had already assumed its pre- 
sent contour, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the principal range of the Alpine chain, 
and of the mountains that rose simultaneous- 
ly with it: Mont Blanc had already raised 
its head above the surrounding plains; the 
broad ridge of the Jura, the Vosges, the 
Black Forest, the mountains of England and 
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of Sweden, had been the witnesses of its ele- 
vation. ‘Then numbness seized the light 
‘sailors of the atmosphere,” the clouds and 
vapours; icy winds drove them in a solid 
form to the earthyand, like a huge winding- 
sheet, they enveloped to polar regions, the 
north of Europe and of Asia. The British 
islands, Sweden, Norway and Russia, Ger- 
many and France, the mountainous regions 
of the Tyrol and of Switzerland, down to 
the happy fields of Italy, together with the 
continent of northern Asia, formed undoubt- 
edly but one icefield, whose southern limits 
investigation has not yet determined. And 
as on the eastern hemisphere, so also on the 
western, over the wide continent of North 
America, there extended a similar plain of 
ice, the boundaries of which are in like man- 
ner still unascertained. The polar ice which 
at the present day covers the miserable re- 
gions of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Sibe- 
ria, extended far into the temperate zones of 
both hemispheres, leaving probably but a 
broader or narrower belt around the equator, 
upon which there were constantly developed 
aqueous vapours, which again condensed at 
the poles; nay, if T'schudi’s observations in 
the Cordilleras and Newbold’s at Seringa- 
patam shall be confirmed, and to these we 
may subjoin those made by earlier travellers 
upon Atlas and Lebanon, the whole surface 
of the earth was, according to all probabi- 
lity, for a time one single uninterrupted sur- 
face of ice, from which projected only the 
highest mountain-ridges covered with eternal 
snow. ‘The limits which would seem to be 
indicated by the various phenomena which 
we shall afterwards treat of, are very pro- 
bably referable to a subsequent epoch, when 
the universal ice-crust had already begun 
here and there to disappear, and particular 
tracts to emerge like oases in the immense 
icy desert. Be that, however, as it may, 
this much is certain, that, upon the northern 
half of the European- Asiatic continent, there 
have been found only few, and proportional- 
ly unextensive districts, which do not bear 
impressed on them the traces of former en- 
velopement in ice, and that in the excepted 
places the configuration of the surface has 
been decidedly tnfavourable to the preserva- 
tion of such traces. 

But it is only a few years since the great 
importance of the phenomena, which have 
remained as traces of the glacial period, for 
the general physical history of our earth, 
was surmised; the number of naturalists 





who occupied themselves in searching out 
these traces was but few; still fewer, | may 
venture to say, understood how to find them; 
many would not even see what they did find; 
and thus it need be nowise surprising that 
more exact accounts cannot be given res- 
pecting the ubiquitous extension of the ice- 
covering, its spreading towards the south, 
&e. 

We have certain data with respect to the 
height to which this ice-covering had swollen, 
and with respect to the thickness which it 
must have reached in many places. I have 
followed its marks along the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and no doubt 
can now be raised in regard to the fact that 
in our latitudes the ice extended to below the 
level of the present sea, At many points of 
these coasts I have, as far as my eye could 
penetrate the water, seen these traces deep 
below the surface;* and so indelible are 
these traces, so deeply imprinted are their 
characteristic marks, that the roaring break- 
ers have not even yet been able to erase 
them. 

On the other hand, the ice has imprinted 
upon all the mountain tops of Great Britain, 
which in Ben Nevis rise more than four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
stamp which attests its former presence ; 
and there can be no doubt that its colossal 
masses were piled up above the highest sum- 
mits of these mountains, 

In like manner, on the high ridges and 
peaks of the Alps, the thickness of the mass 
of ice can be directly measured; at least we 
are able to determine to what absolute height 
the solid glacier ice extended. How high 





* TIence there can be no doubt, that, if a north 
sea did exist at that time, its level must have been 
much lower than it is at present; for it is establish- 
ed, by recent scientific accounts respecting the 
glaciers and ice-fields of the polar regions, that the 
masses of ice which are so formidable in the high 
northern latitudes as floating ice-bergs, are frag- 
ments of glaciers, which, stretching out from the 
solid land into the sea, are undermined by the 
waves and deprived of their basis, until at length 
gravity overpowers their coherence with the masses 
which rest upon the land, and the block falls into 
the sea. It results from a consideration of this 
phenomenon, as well as from direct observation, 
that, as far as the sea reaches, the glacier ice is 
dissolved, and, consequently, it does not come in 
contact with the bottom of the sea. 

The north sea of the glacial period had therefore 
either a much lower level than at present, or else, 
as seems to be almost proved by a consideration of 
the whole phenomena, its basin was filled to the 
bottom with solid ice. 
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the Firn, and the snow which perhaps rest- 
ed upon it, may have reached, we can now 
have no exact knowledge, as it is only the 
solid ice that scratches the traces of its pre- 
sence upon the rocks, whilst the light snow 
and the granular incoherent Firn leave no 
mark of their existence. By various baro- 
metrical measurements I have found that in 
our Alps the limits of the solid ice on the 
sides of valleys, the bottom of which is from 
two thousand to three thousand feet in abso- 
lute height, and which are now entirely free 
from glaciers, reach to a height of more than 
eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

What a huge mass, transcending our ut- 
most conceptions! Admitting, what in fact 
must be assumed, that the covering followed 
in its extent the different inequalities of the 
surface, that, consequently, the circumstances 
of traces of ice being found in the Alps to 
such a height affords no proof of an every 
where similar absolute height of the icy sur- 
face; that it affords no proof that an icy 
burden of eight thousand feet in thickness 
rested upon the plain of Switzerland, the 
provinces of Germany, &c.; retrenching and 
deducting as much as we can find possible, 
in order not to terrify our imagination with 
the grandeur of the object, there will still 
remain something immense, to which our 
knowledge of the present world would in 
vain seek to present any thing parallel or 
similar. 

It would, however, in my opinion, be an 
erroneous conception of the consistence of 
this ice-crust, to suppose it to be composed 
of a solid mass. Where there prevailed such 
an uncommonly low temperature as was ne- 
cessary to envelope the earth to such an ex- 
tent in a frozen covering, all the necessary 
elements were wanting to change the loose 
deposits of the atmosphere into compact ice. 
For it is only by the addition of fluid water, 
by the repeated alternations of the thawing 
and freezing of the snow-masses saturated 
with water, that these become gradually 
transmuted into solid ice, which, however, 
still bears the traces of its origin. 

In our high Alps, it is only to a certain 
height that we meet with compact ice; above 
that height we find only loose snow, or what 
the natives call Firn, the loose incoherent 
mass of which leaves no trace of its exist- 
ence upon the rocks, This is simply owing 
to the circumstance, that above these boun- 
daries—the Firn-line—the temperature nev- 





er attains for any length of time to such a 
height as is requisite for the production of 
fluid water, and so for the formation of solid 
ice. But in an epoch of general refrigera- 
tion like that of the glaciah period, the earth 
collectively came into a state of temperature 
which must have been analogous to that of 
the Alps at the present day, that is, the 
Firn-line descended in proportion to the re- 
frigeration, and probably so low, that, in the 
temperate zones at least, even at the level of 
the sea there existed only snow or Firn, but 
no ice, the temperature, standing almost con- 
stantly below 32° Fahr., not being sufficient 
to call forth a formation of solid ice by the 
melting of the upper layers of snow. 

But if such a partial and superficial thaw- 
ing of the measureless snow-fields of the 
glacial period, and their transition into com- 
pact ice was impossible, it follows that there 
could be no moving of ice-fields in any direc- 
tion during that period ; and I must lay great 
stress upon this point, because it presents an 
essential difference betwixt my views and 
those of various other men of science, who 
likewise seek to explain the transport of erra- 
tic blocks by masses of ice, but in an ano- 
malous manner. During the glacial period 
there was no motion ; not a brook, not a rill 
furrowed the surface of the snowy covering, 
to remind by its purling that all life had not 
yet become torpid. Scarce could the sun, 
formerly so quickening, soften the surface 
of the snow by his most powerful rays; 
water, so far as the ice-covering extended, 
existed only in a frozen state. But accord- 
ing to our present state of knowledge, there 
can be no such thing as motion of the gla- 
cier ice, until the warmth of the surround- 
ing media has become such as to cause the 
melting of the superficial strata. Just as it 
is only under its exciting influences that life 
in general can exist, and as without its be- 
neficent operation life must cease, so the 
only life which the glacier exhibits, the sin- 
gle phenomenon by which it seems to take 
part in the general life of nature—motion, 
demands warmth as the medium and condi- 
tion of its existence. It was not, therefore, 
until the time when a return of warmth, 
from whatever source it may have come, 
smiled upon the torpid globe—when the sun 
began to exercise its powerful influence with 
renovated force—when under its warmer 
beams the crust began to dissolve, the ice to 
soften—it was not until then that all these 
grand phenomena could take place, of which 
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the surface of our present earth is the wit-|ing which had rested upon the position they 
ness. What, therefore, the majority of geo-|now came to occupy, was elevated along 
logists have hitherto believed to be the result | with them, formed thus an inclined surface, 
of immense floods and currents, and a few|and was covered with the ruins of the rocks 
to have been caused by the increase and the | which were shattered by this immense revo- 
progressive motion of glaciers, namely, the | lution ; that the temperature of the earth was 
transportation of erratic blocks, of alluvial | altered by this elevation; and that a conse- 
boulders, and the polishing and channelling | quence of this alteration was the retreat of 
of rocks—these are to me manifestations of’ the ice covering to the northern regions and 
the retreat of the glacial period, phenomena | the Alpine mountain summits.” 
which denote the moment when an altera- More recent inquiries, however, of two 
tion in the climate of our earth began to con- | friends, which, to be sure, have not yet been 
fine the cold within those narrow boundaries | made public, but the result of which has been 
which it now occupies—phenomena which | communicated to me privately, afford strong 
denote the places whence torpid winter be- | grounds for doubting the fact of the elevation of 
gan her slow retreat towards the rocks of) the diluvial strata by the Eastern Alps, which 
our lofty mountains, and to the ice-bound | De Beaumont makes the pillar of his theory, 
continents of the north. and lead rather to the supposition that the East- 
Manifestations of retreat? will it be asked |ern Alpine chain arose contemporaneously 
me. Whence, then, the retreat? For that | with that of Mont Blanc, and anteriorly to 
there has been a retreat, cannot well be a|the formation of the diluvium, and conse- 
matter of doubt to us, whose life could only | quently, that it already existed in its entire 
exist by dint of, and subsequent to, such a | grandeur when the glacial period commenc- 
retreat. The fact is just as undeniable as|ed. If the result of these last inquiries, so 
its causes are hypothetical. A short time | opposite to that of M. de Beaumont’s, shall 
ago | could have assigned a probable cause, |turn out to be correct, we can assign no 
founded upon the beautiful investigations of | | cause proceeding from the interior of the 
one of the ablest of our geologists, Elie de | | earth, no geological cause, if I may use the 
Jeaumont, and on his confident dictum, that | expression, for the retreat of the ice cover- 
the Alps had arisen from the bosom of the | ings, but must seek it, where we must seek 
earth at two different epochs; Mont Blanc, | likewise for the causes of the appearance of 
with its chains to north and southward, be- | a glacial period, in the empire of conjecture, 
ing more ancient than the chain of the East- lori in the mean time rest satisfied with the 
ern Alps, which were the most recent of all | facts, without knowing their connection with 
the elevated mountain chains, and formed a | the history of the earth in general, 
wall of separation betwixt the diluvium and | Whether, however, we seek for its cause 
our present epoch. Just as the violent revo- | in the changeable condition of the sun, in a 
lutions, whose results were the elevations of| periodicity of the light and heat which 
more ancient mountain chains, had on every | causes, in a change of the atmosphere, in an 
occasion swept off a phasis of development | elevation of the internal temperature of the 
of animal life upon the earth, in order to/ earth, in a changed position of its axis to the 
make room for one newly commencing, so, | sun, or in an universal definite movement of 
I imagined, might the elevation of the east- | our solar system in space—and both for and 
ern great Alpine chain have been that last} against each and all of these suppositions 
struggle of the powerful internal forces of|there are probabilities enough—the retreat 
our globe, which had put an end to the gla-|did commence. But it was not a hasty flight 
cial period, and rendered possible the exist- | into a lurking corner in the mountains which 
ence of our present creation. Following E.| opened the wide land to creation; it was a 
de Beaumont’s views, I have in my last | slow deliberate retreat which ceded the so 
published work* expressed the following | long occupied field only inch by inch. 
opinions :—* That only Mont Blanc, with the It was the plains which first freed them- 
chain of the maritime Alps, existed when the | selves from their torpid covering. Where 
ice enveloped the northern hemisphere ; but | the long level tracts of Northern “Germany, 
that when the chain of the great Alps rose of Russia, and of France extend, there, un- 
from the bosom of the earth, the icy cover-/der the influence of a warmer sun—a sun 
such as shines upon us at the present day— 
* Untersuchungen iiber die Gletscher. 1841. | the snowy covering first began to dissolve, 
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and by the trickling in of the water, and its} 


re-congelation in the interstices of the looser 
snow strata, to change into more compact 
ice. With this transmutation of snow into 
ice, were attended two important circum- 
stances, namely, the movement of the mass- 
es of ice in the direction of the superficial 
slope, and their effects upon the solid ground 
on which they rested. A stirring life, if I 
may so express myself, came in place of the 
torpid inactivity of the frozen masses. Clefts 
opened under the expansive force of the solar 
heat, and thus furnished the waters which 
the melting of the superficial strata called 
forth in copious abundance with a welcome 
outlet below, where, in the rolled materials 
of the soil, they dug themselves beds, bound- 
ed and protected by the crystal walls which 
they had just broken through. 

Although at present, in the attenuated at- 
mosphere of our lofty mountains, the evapo- 
ration of the frozen masses of ice and snow, 
especially in warm days, far exceeds what 
melts into fluid water, the proportion must 
have been very different on those extensive 
plains which, less elevated above the level of 
the sea, stood under a much more consider- 
able pressure of the atmosphere. Moreover, 
the very slight inclination, or rather the al- 
most perfect levelness of these plains, was 
not very favourable to the formation of fre- 
quent clefts and fissures, so that the glacier 
brooks composed of the different rills on the 
surface of the ice, must have been much 
more considerable than those of our present 
glaciers, where for the most part a compara- 
tively limited surface, frequent fissures, and 
smaller pressure of the atmosphere, prevent 
the accumulation of larger brooks upon the 
surface of the glaciers. There are but few 
brooks to be found upon the surface of our 
Alpine glaciers, over which the practised 
leaper would hesitate to spring. But at the 
period I am now discussing, the crystal 
floods of large rivers dug their mutable beds 
out of the extensive surface, and when at 
length, after a long course, a fissure afford- 
ed them the long-sought outlet, they threw 
themselves in magnificent falls into the azure 
depths, the immense strata of rolled matter 
and of sand which the icy mass by its grind- 
ing movement collected below it, crubbing 
through to the bottom. Circumseribed by 
the ice-walls, these glacier rivers gnawed 

vaults for themselves under the i icy covering 
through which they pressed towards the 


greater depths which the uneven surface | 
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presented, undermined deep beds in the roll- 
ed matters, and thus produced valleys of de- 
nudation, the direction of which is frequently 
inconceivable with reference to the present 
configuration of the surface, and becomes 
explicable only when we consider that it was 
ice-banks that determined the direction of 
these subglacierian rivers, and formed the 
limits of their beds.* 

Thus began the retreat. The centres to- 
wards which its course was directed were, 
on the one hand, the far north; or the other 
hand, the lofty mountain-ranges of central 
Europe, which still lie partially buried in 
eternal snow; and from these regions, from 
the mountains of Norway and of Sweden, 
and the chains of the Alps of our continent, 
descend the rude witnesses of the extension 
of the ice covering, those huge blocks which 
lie scattered in the plains of Northern Ger- 
many and Russia, of Switzerland, and even 
on the ridges of lower mountains, as the Jura, 
and whose origin cannot be doubted, so cha- 
racteristic is, for the most part, the species 
of rock which enters into their composition. 
Torn from the ridges of the Scandinavian 
chain, these erratic blocks were moved for- 
ward on the surface of the ice-coverings over 
the Baltic Sea, whose basin was filled with 
ice instead of salt water, and deposited on 
the plains of northern Germany on the skirts 
of the ice-field. From the summits of the 
Alps in like manner, radiating in all direc- 
tions, moved the fragments which the de- 
stroying influences of the atmosphere, per- 
haps also the elevation of a part of the chain, 
had broken loose from their bed, and hurled 
upon the surface of the ice. ‘The plains of 
Switzerland and the southern declivities, nay, 
even the inland valleys of the Jura, the vales 
of Lombardy, and the regions of eastern 
France, received from the Swiss Alps those 
blocks which progressing culture has already 
applied in such quantities to industrial pur- 
poses, but of which the quantity is still so 





* I cherish the conviction that the various tradi 
tions of ancient nations about immense floods and 
inundations are referable to those times in the in- 
fancy of the human race, when men inhabited only 
the moderate climates of the tropics, whilst the 
northern latitudes were still covered with the gla- 
ciers of the glacial period. According to this view, 
these traditionary floods were events similar to the 
inundations which even now are so often occasion- 
ed by the glaciers; only with this difference, that 
in proportion to the greater extension of those gla- 
ciers, they were upon a much larger scale. 
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great, that centuries will not suffice to blot 
them from the empire of the existing. 


When the retreat of the ice-crust towards 
the north and towards the Alps began, these 
blocks were moved thence towards their pre- 
sent situations. 


I shall here be accused of a contradiction. 
** How is it possible,” it will be said, * that 
the ice-covering retired just towards the 
points from which the blocks were moved ? 
How can it have happened that these were 
conveyed from the centre of the chains to- 
wards the periphery of the ice-fields, whilst 
their bearers, the masses of ice, had a retro- 
grade motion from the preriphery to the cen- 
tres—that is, in a direction diametrically op- 
posite to that of the blocks ?” 


There lies, no doubt, an apparent contra- 
diction in the truths just announced, but it is 


only apparent; for the retreat of a mass of 


ice is nothing but the result of a dispropor- 
tion betwixt the forces which tend to its de- 
struction on the one hand, and its forming 
elements on the other, in which the former 
attain the upper hand. Snow and water are 
the forming elements, upon the co-operation 
of which the production and progressive mo- 
tion of the glacier masses depend; by the 
constant addition of the former the totality of 
the latter is increased, and this increase. 
united to the expansion which the freezing 
water undergoes, are the causes of the pro- 
gressive motion, which is properly only an 
expansion of the mass in a single direction. 

But if the melting and evaporation of the 
masses of ice which are occasioned by the 
heat outweigh the expansion, if more is with- 
drawn from the mass in a fluid and vapoury 
form that it gains in the way of condensation 
of the atmospheric deposits, it must obviously 
decrease in bulk, and its decrease will be 
most where these destructive influences oper- 
ate most strongly; that is to say at a distance 
from the colder centres, at the extreme peri- 
phery of the masses, where these come in 
contact with a warmer air and soil. It is 
accordingly this preponderance of the form- 
ing influences over the destructive in the 
glacier masses, which, to the eye of the su- 
perficial observer, appears as the progressive 
motion; and in the same way it is the de- 
pression of the forming elements, which ap- 
pears as the retreat of the masses ; whilst on 
a more exact observation of the phenomena, 
it is found that the mass constantly moves 
forward, even when a greater decrease at 
Votume 1V.—20 





particular places appears there necessarily 
to imply a retreat. 

The same relations must also have come 
into existence when the ice-crust was exposed 
to the destructive influences which a condi- 
tion of heat like ours at the present day must 
have brought along with it. In the plains 
began, as we have already remarked, the 
contest, in which death itself was to succumb, 
and the new life of our present creation to 
conquer. Attacked from without by the 
beams of the sun, and from within by the 
rays of the earth’s own warmth, the ice 
dwindled away, and the more land became 
free so much the more powerful became the 
forces which supported the contest. But just 
where the ice disappeared, on the boundaries 
of the ice-field,, was the seat of the more ac- 
tive movement, which, finding its point of 
support in the before-mentioned centres, pro- 
ceeded from thence in every direction; for 
the most considerable movement of the ice- 
masses is always at those places where heat 
can exert the greatest influence upon them. 
But if the destructive influences preponder- 
ated at the limits, the forming elements did 
so at the centres, and the masses collected 
there consequently pressed downwards to the 
contest as a fresh reserve, carrying along 
with them fragments of their formation-sites 
—the erratic blocks. From the distribution 
of the various alpine rocks upon the chains 
of the Jura, as well as from the extension of 
the zones of blocks that descend from the 
heights of Scandinavia, it will some time or 
other be possible to calculate the time which 
was required for the retreat of the ice-cover- 
ing into its narrower limits. 

But vain was the contest. More and more 
was the ice-mass compelled to recoil, more 
and more was the land denuded, to become 
covered with verdure. The plains of Ger- 
many, Russia, France, and Italy, were res- 
cued from their :rozen state; the Baltic was 
set free; the north sea, for the most part, 
was anew covered with waves. But the 
more considerable chains of mountains, pre- 
senting, by their elevation above the sea-level, 
a more secure resting-place to the ice-cover- 
ing, still retained the eternal winter upon 
their summits and in their valleys, and thus 
there arose detached glacier ranges, which 
no longer formed a connected whole, like 
their common ancestress, but separate groups, 
each of which belonged to a particular moun- 
tain range. The Scandinavian peninsula, 
the heights of the British islands, the Alps, 
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the Vosges, and probably most chains simi- | 
lar to these last in height and situation, pre- 
sented those groups of glaciers, the traces 
of which have not yet been sufficiently fol- 
lowed to afford a perfect chart, if I may so 
express myself, of the glacier groups of the 
retreat. ‘The whole plain of Switzerland 
was still filled with ice, for its space is too 
circumscribed, the distance betwixt the two 
ranges which encircle it, the Alps on one 
side, and the Jura on the other, being too 
small in comparison with the height of these 
mountain-chains, to admit the supposition of 
a simultaneous thawing of these plains with 
those of other countries lying lower and of 
greater extent. The elevation of the Alps 
is indeed so considerable, that the masses of! 
ice which proceeded from them overflowed, | 
even at the outset, the independent glaciers | 
of the Jura, and that the collective glacier | 
groups which covered Switzerland took a 
direction from south-east to north-west, that 
is, an opposite one to that of the glacial move- 
ment proceeding from Sweden and Norway. 
The most evident proofs of this superior 
grandeur of the alpine ice-masses are afford- 
ed by the blocks formed of granitic and other 
plutonic rocks, which have been deposited 
principally on the southern declivity of the 
Jura, and even likewise in its inner valleys, 
and which bear obvious testimony to the 
fact, that the motion proceeding from the 
Alps was continued to the inner chains of 
the Jura. The level of the Swiss glacier 
groups sank only by degrees, and from the 
distribution of the different rocks, the origin 
of which, in the alpine chain, can be deter- 
mined with the greatest exactness, especially 
from that of the very strikingly peculiar con- 
glomerate of Valorsine, tolerably certain data 
may be collected with respect to the height 
of the different levels of the ice-masses. Step 
by step, however, the ice faded away like- 
wise from the plains of our native land be- 
fore the quickening influence of heat; the 
blue waters of its lakes rolled their waves 
unfettered; the molasse hills were denuded of 
their covering, only the highest peaks of the 
Jura, as the Dent de Vaulion, and several 
others, still retained some independent gla- 
ciers. But the beautiful alpine valleys, whose 
wild scenery attracts so many admirers of 
the sublime, were still filled by the glaciers, 
which were always becoming more and more 
subject to the influences which rule them at 
present. ‘The great valleys of the Rhone, of 
the Aar, of the Reuss, of the Rhine, of the 
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Adda, &c., which roll their waves from 
hence towards every possible direction, were 
covered with immense glaciers, and may 
have presented nearly the same appearance 
that they now do in very snowy winters, 
when their depths are filled up, and only a 
slight depression betrays to the wanderer the 
clefts over which he steps with a careless 
foot. 


Oe 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
SEA DRAGONS. 


And there in many a stormy vale 

The scald hath told his wondrous tale ; 
And many a Runic column high 

Had witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold in his youth 
Learned many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth— 
Of that sea-snake, tremendous curled, 

W hose monstrous circle girds the world. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


Tue Hebrew words * Than,” * Thanin,”’ 
and ‘“* Thanim,”’ which occur so frequently 
in the sacred Scriptures, seem to have puz- 
zled the learned, for they sometimes appear 
as ‘* whales,’ sometimes as ‘* serpenis,”’ 
‘* sea-monsters’’ and ‘*dragons”’ in their 
English dress. ‘That some of the “ ‘Thanin’”’ 
were crocodiles,—particularly the living idol 
which the Babylonians worshipped according 
to “the Historie of Bel and the Dragon, 
which is the fourteenth chapter of Daniel af- 
ter the Latine,” as the apocryphal book is 
headed in ** the Bible translated according to 
the Hebrew and Greeke, and conferred with 
the best Translations in divers languages : 
Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
printer to the Kings most Excellent Maies- 
tie. 1615. Cum Privilegio’’—seems gene- 
rally agreed ; and in Egypt the crocodile was 
one of the symbols of 'T'yphon. 

Your crocodile comes of a very ancient 
house; for to say nothing of the evidence 
above hinted at, we think we have proof to 
show that the great Gangetic crocodile (not 
the Gavial) now fast retiring before the in- 
roads of steam, was in existence with some 
of the extinct Saurians or Old- World dragons. 
What is all the blood of all the Howards to 
such ancestry ? 

The Edda, overflowing as it is with fic- 
tion, comprises no wilder tale than that of 
the ** Jormungandr,”’ the ocean-snake or dra- 





gon alluded to by the Wizard of the North in 
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our motto. Thor, no bad hand at battering | 
serpents, as Fuseli has shown in one of his 
most characteristic works, was, it appears, 
wont to solace himself in his hours of relax- 
ation with the contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion, and, accordingly, he went a fishing for 
this monster. Having set forth his rod in 
his best style, he baited his hook with a bull’s 
head, and, like many other anglers who re- | 
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or American, to forget our petrified old friends, 
who lead us back to a period long before the 
fair face of this blest isle of beauty 


Arose from out the azure main; 


when the Trilobite adhered where the snail 
now creeps; and when the extinct sea-dra- 
gons rushed through living groves of Encri- 
nites and Pentacrinites, devouring fishes now 


late their adventures in trying for a trout of | only known in a fossil state, each other, and 
extraordinary dimensions,—some twelve or | occasionally perhaps a Pterodactyle, in a uni- 





fifteen pounder, that, although his eyes have 
been greeted with the devices of half the fish- 
ing-tackle shops in London, still coolly en- 
joys his ancient haunt in the deep glassy 
eddy that curls by the side of one of the 
great ‘I'hames weirs, where half the mighty 
river comes thundering down—very nearly 
caught him. ‘The snake, however, was not 
to be had, and is still reserved for the ex- 
ploits which he is to perform in the battle 
royal between demons and divinities that is 
to precede the ** Raguarockr’’ or twilight of 
the gods. 

It must have been a very tiny infant Jor- 
mungandr that Olaus Magnus has depicted 
in the shape of a sea-serpent, not above two 
or three hundred feet long, quietly intruding 
its innocent head between the main and mizen 
masts of some ** great ammiral,’’ and crack- 
ing the erew like sugared almonds. ‘To the 
same family must have belonged the “ Re- 
versus” of the Indian sea, by means of which 
the Cuba fishermen were said to fill their 
eanoes with turtle, e¢ exfera. ‘This serpent- 
like looking anguilliform entity is figured 
with a kind of purse proceeding from his 
erown, and falling ina descending curve over 
his very sharp pike of a nose upon the head 
of a devoted seal which, thus * bonnetted,”’ 


and staring with terror and astonishment, is | 
held fast by the Reversus, as the Refiarius of 


old held his antagonist, whilst a piteous- 
looking turtle is biding his turn to be taken 
in like manner. Not that it is improbable 
that the highly coloured description of some 
ancient mariner of the alleged method of fish- 
ng with the adhesive Remora, by putting it 
overboard tied to a long string, till it fastens 
on the sleeping ‘Testudinarian, which is thus 
drawn to the boat and secured, may not have 
run away with the artist’s imagination, and 
produced the grand cut which graces the page 
of Aldrovandi. 

But these legends were of yesterday; nor 
must we be tempted by Pontoppidan or 
Egede, nor by any modern sea-serpent or 
dragon, whether Scandinavian, Caledonian, 


| versal round game of snap-dragon. 

| To arrest the credat, which most probably 
-and pardonably will rise to the lips of those 
to whom such a scene is now first laid open, 
we must call in the aid of Dr. Buckland. 

‘* During these ages of reptiles,” says the 
eloquent author of the ** Bridgewater ‘T'rea- 
tise,’ ‘* neither the carnivorous nor lacus- 
trine mammalia of the tertiary periods had 
| begun to appear; but the most formidable oc- 
| cupants, both of land and water, were croco- 
'diles and lizards, of various fotms and often 
of gigantic stature, fitted to endure the turbu- 
lence and continued convulsions of the un- 
quiet surface of our infant world.” 

** When we see,’”’ continues the Doctor, 
‘‘ that so large and important a range has been 
assigned to reptiles among the former popu- 
lation of our planet, we cannot btu regard 
with feelings of new and unusual interest, 
the comparatively diminutive existing orders 
of that most ancient family of quadrupeds, 
| with the very name of which we usually as- 
sociate a sentiment of disgust. We shall 
view them with less contempt when we learn, 
from the records of geological history, that 
| there was a time when reptiles not only con- 
stituted the chief tenants and most powerful 
| possessors of the earth, but extended their do- 
minion also over the waters of the seas, and 
| that the annals of their history may be traced 
| back through thousands of years antecedent 
to that latest point in the progressive stages 
of animal creation when the first parents of 
the human race were called into existence.” 

This it must be granted is startling ; but it 
is not more startling than true: hear Dr. 
Buckland again :-— 

‘* Persons to whom this subject may now 
be presented for the first time, will receive 
with much surprise, perhaps almost with in- 
credulity, such statements as are here ad- 
vanced. It must be admitted that they at 
first seem much more like the dreams of fiction 
and romance than the sober results of calm 
;and deliberate investigation; but, to those 
| who will examine the evidence of facts upon 
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which our conclusions rest, there can remain 
no more reasonable doubt of the former ex- 
istence of these strange and curious creatures, 
in the times and places we assign to them, 
than is felt by the antiquary, who finding the 
catacombs of Egypt stored with the mum- 
mies of men and apes and crocodiles, con- 
cludes them to be the remains of mammalia 
and reptiles that have formed part of an an- 
cient population on the banks of the Nile.”’ 

We will now venture to try our hand ata 
sketch of those 


Dragons of the wave, 
ENALIOSAURIANS OR ANCIENT SEA- 
DRAGONS. 


THE TRUE 


These marine lizards were cold-blooded 
vertebrate animals, breathing atmospheric air, 
zoophagous reptiles, in short, that had suf- 
fered a sea-change, adapting them for an 
aquatic life. 

The peculiar modifications of the Saurian 
type necessary for fitting the animal for its 
watery career—in other words, the special 
enaliosaurian characteristics—consist, as Pro- 
fessor Owen points out in his valuable * Re- 
port on British Fossil Reptiles,” in the ab- 
sence of the ball and socket articulations of 
the bodies of the vertebre ; the position of the 
nostrils at or near the summit of the head; 
their separated hamapophyses ;* and the nu- 
merous short and flat digital or finger bones, 
which must have been enveloped in a sim- 
ple, undivided, tegumentary sheath, forming 
in both the fore and hind extremities, a fin 
resembling in external appearance the pad- 
dle of the cetaceans or whales. 

‘The anatomical structure of this highly in- 
teresting race, which has no existing repre- 
sentative, is so modified as to result in two 
generic types, to which Paleontologists have 
severally assigned the names of Jchthyosau- 
rus and Plesiosaurus. With the former of 
these, which was first well defined, we will 
begin. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS. 


At the first glance the skull of an Jchthyo- 
saurus, with its elongated snout and beak- 
like jaws, armed with large destructive teeth, 
reminds the observer of the cranium of the 
cetaceous dolphins. But two striking differ- 
ences soon present themselves; the first is 
the reduced development of the cavity for the 





* Professor Owen uses the term hemapophyses to 
designate the two inferior laminew developed gene- 
rally to protect the great blood-vessels on the under 
surface of the centrum or body of the vertebre. 
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brain, which is so ample in the comparative- 
ly highly organized Cetacea, and the unan- 
chylosed state of the cranial bones,—both 
phenomena indicating the lower or reptilian 
grade of the enaliosaurian: the second is the 
large size of the eye and of the orbit in which 
itis set. ‘I'he external nostrils too, placed 
at a short distance in front of the orbits, mark 
the Saurian character of the animal. 

The teeth are not lodged in distinct soc- 
kets as they are in the Plesiosaur; they are 
free at their bases; but inserted in a groove 
between the outer and inner alveolar or soc- 
ket-plates, and are more crocodilian than la- 
certian in their conformation. 

This prolonged and formidably armed 
head, which is known to have reached six 
feet in length, permitted the opening of the 
elastic jaws to an enormous extent, and was 
joined to a very short neck,—so short, in- 
deed, that the animal in the flesh presented 
in all probability no more appearance of it 
than a fish or a dolphin exhibits; that is, 
none atall. ‘The articulating surfaces of the 
centres of the vertebrae were concave, and, 
as Professor Owen observes, lead to the in- 
ference that they were originally connected 
together by an elastic capsule filled with fluid, 
as in the vertebral joints of the back-bone of 
fishes and the Perennibranchiate or most 
fishlike of the reptiles. 

The four paddles, two anterior and two 
posterior, with which this fish-lizard worked 
its way through seas long since dried up, 
were more like the fins of fishes than the 
swimming paws of the whale-tribe ; although 
in external appearance the resemblance to the 
latter is strong; for the typical number five, 
which reigns throughout the mammalian hand 
and foot, however fettered and invested by 
integument, is here exceeded, and the nume- 
rous little phalanges, or joints, resemble the 
articulated rays of the breast and belly-fins of 
fishes: besides which many cartilaginous 
bifureate rays added to the horny constitu- 
ents, aided in supporting the tegumentary ex- 
pansion of the Ichthyosaur’s paddle. 

But there was yet another portion of pro- 
gressive machinery wanting to complete the 
outfit of this Preadamite. Professor Owen, 
with his usual acuteness and soundness, came 
to the following conclusions as to the struc- 
ture of the tail: 

** With these important modifications of 
the head, trunk, and extremities in immedi- 
ate relation to aquatic progression, the law 
of the correlations of organic structure would 
lead us to anticipate some corresponding mo- 
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dification of the tail. Accordingly we find | 
the vertebrae of this part to be much more 
numerous than in the previously described 
enaliosaurian group.* ‘There is no trace, 
however, of any confluence of the terminal 
caudal vertebra, or of any modification of 
their elongated neur—and hemapopbysial 
spines, such as form the characteristic struc- 
ture supporting the tail of the osseous fishes. 
‘The numerous caudal vertebra gradually de- 
crease in size to the end of the tail, where 
they assume a compressed form ; and thus 
the tail instead of being short and broad as 
in fishes, i is lengthened out as in the croco- 
diles. 

Such being the structure and the inferences 
justly deduced from it, we shall next see how 
accident may be improved by a good ob- 
server. 

The very frequent occurrence of the frac- 
ture of the tail about one-fourth of the way 
from its distal extremity, had led Professor 
Owen to suspect that the accident was con- 
nected with the presence of a tegumentary 
candal fin; and the laterally compressed form 
of the terminal vertebra since ascertained by 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton, afforded additional 
demonstration both of its existence and di- 
rection. ‘Ihe only evidence in fact, as Pro- 
fessor Owen observes, which the skeleton of 
the cetaceous mammal gives of the powerful 
horizontal caudal-fin which characterizes the 
recent animal, is the depressed or horizon- 
tally flattened form of the terminal vertebra. 
He therefore infers, from the corresponding 
vertebre of the Ichthyosaur being flattened 
in the vertical direction, or from side to side, 
that it possessed a caudal tegumentary fin ex- 
panded in the vertical direction: and he re- 
commends a narrow examination of the lias 
matrix, in which the tail may have been im- 
bedded for traces of carbonaceous discolora- 
tion, or of an impression of this fin, from 
which some idea might be formed of its 
shape and size. 

‘I'he occurrence of such a desired impres- 
sion is not so improbable as those unac- 
quainted with the subject may suppose. Dr. 
Buckland described the tegument of the ab- 
domen and Professor Owen that of the fin 
from specimens found at Barrow-on-Soar. 

* Thus says,”’ Professor Owen, ‘in the 
construction of the principal natatory organ 
of the Ichthyosaurus we may trace, as in 
other parts of its structure, a combination of 
mammalian, saurian, and ichthyic peculiari- 


* The Plesiosauri. 
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ties. In its great length and its gradual di- 
minution we perceive the saurian character ; 
its tegumentary nature, unsupported by osse- 
ous rays, bespeaks its affinity to the cetace- 
ans ; while its vertical position brings it close 
to the peculiar condition of the natatory or- 
gan in the fish. 

** But,”’ continues the professor, ‘it may 
be argued, the horizontality of the caudal fin 

of the cetacea is essentially connected with 
their exigencies as breathers of the atmo- 
spheric air: without this means of displacing 
a mass of water in a vertical direction, the 
head of the whale could not have been 
brought with the required rapidity and fa- 
cility to the surface to inspire; and as the 
ichthyosaurus was also an air-breather, a like 
position of the caudal fin might be considered 
to be equally essential to its existence in the 
water.” 

To this objection, the professor replies that 
the Ichthyosaurus not being warm-blooded, 
would not need to bring its head to the sur- 
face so frequently or perhaps so rapidly, as 
the cetacean; and, moreover, a compensa- 
tion for the absence of a horizontal terminal 
fin is provided in the presence of the two 
posterior paddles, which are wholly deficient 
in the Cetacea. 

‘The professor’s conception of the appear- 
ance of this bygone form, * in his habit as he 
lived,”’ is, that the animal must have present- 
ed the general external figure of a huge pre- 
datory abdominal fish, with a longer tail and 
smaller caudal fin than usual; scaleless, more- 
over, and covered with a smooth or finely- 
wrinkled skin analogous to that of the Cefa- 
cea. But a closer inspection of the enduring 
parts of these singular inhabitants of the an- 
cient deep, shows, he justly observes, that 
under their fishlike exterior was concealed an 
organization which, in the main is a modifi- 
cation of the saurian type. 

A word or two now as to the enormous 
and curiously constructed eye of the Ichthy- 
osaur, which must have possessed great visu- 
al powers, always on the watch to minister 
to its predaceous habits and to preserve it 
from the attacks of the larger individuals of 
its own kind; for that the Ichthyosaurs prey- 
ed on each other as well as the Plesiosaurs 
and fishes, is as clearly proved as that the 
pike will dine on the pickerel. 

This eye was both a microscope and a 
telescope; modified in its action by an appa- 
ratus similar to that which exists among the 
feathered tribes, and is most highly devel- 
oped in the birds of prey. Like the eagles 
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and the owls, the Ichthyosaur was furnished 
with a bony sclerotic or circle of osseous 
plates ranged around the aperture where once 
the pupil glittered, and which with its attend- 
ant muscles altered the convexity of the cor- 
nea, so as to adjust the scope according to 
the necessities of the animal. Was a near 
object to be examined ?—this machinery by 
the retraction of the plates protruded the eye, 
which thus became microscopic. Was dis- 
tant vision required ?—the plates resumed 
their ordinary position and a telescopic range 
was secured. Here, in short, was an instru- 
ment to light the Ichthyosaur by day or by 
night, near the surface and in the deep, armed 
against external injury in the first named lo- 
cality, and against the pressure to which it 
must have been frequently subjected in the 
second. 

As far as the known sentiments can lead 
us to conclusions with regard to size, some 
of the species of Ichthyosaurus, when full 
grown, must have exceeded thirty feet in 
length. ‘The great relative proportion of the 
eye may be imagined from Dr. Buckland’s 
declaration that it was sometimes larger than 
a man’s head. 

Ten species of these extinct Sea-dragons 
are enumerated by Professor Owen, four de- 
scribed by the Rev W. Conybeare, one by 
Mr. Keenig, and five by himself. 


PLESIOSAURUS. 


With much of similarity in general form 
to the Ichthyosaur, the ancient Plesiosaur, its 
contemporary, presents considerable differ- 
ences even in external appearance. ‘The 
first and most striking is the excessive length 
of the neck and the comparative smallness of 
the head. Cuvier says of this inhabitant of 
the ancient world of waters, thatit is the most 
heteroclite of forms and one which seems 
best to deserve the name of monster. 

‘+ 'T’o the head of a lizard,’’ says Dr. — 
land, ‘* it united the teeth of a crocodile ; 
neck of enormous length, resembling the 
body of a serpent; a trunk and tail having 
the proportions of an ordinary quadruped; 
the ribs of a chamelion; and the paddles of 
a whale.” 

To the Rev. W. Conybeare and Sir Hen- 
ry de la Beche we are indebted for the notice 
of this most extraordinary addition to the an- 
cient Fauna, the first specimens of which ap- 
pear to have been discovered about twenty 
years ago. 

To form the head of a Plesiosaur we must 
combine the characters observable in the 





Ichthyosaur, the crocodile, and the lizard; 
but to that of the last-named saurian, the head 
of the Plesiosaur bears the nearest approxi- 
mation. 

‘‘It agrees,’ says Dr. Buckland, * with 
the Ictithyosaurus in the smallness of its nos- 
trils, and also in their position near the ante- 
rior angle of the eye; it resembles the croco- 
dile in having the teeth lodged in distinct al- 
veoli; but differs both in the form and short- 
ness of its head, many characters of which 
approach closely to the Iguana.” 

The teeth are comparatively slender and 
sharp-pointed. 

The swan-like neck which is almost as 
long as the body and tail together, consists of 
from twenty to forty vertebra. The tail is 
relatively much shorter than in the Ichthyo- 
saur, and there is, Professor Owen observes, 
an obvious reason, for the curtailmeit of this 
part of the animal; because the length and 
mobility of the neck of the Plesiosaur ren- 
ders a special development of the tail for pro- 
ducing the lateral movements of the head un- 
necessary. 

In the anterior or pectoral extremities the 
digits never exceed the metacarpal bones, 
which are five in number. ‘The first, or ra- 
dial digit, corresponding with the thumb, has 
generally three; the second six or seven, the 
third eight or nine, the fourth eight, and the 
fifth six phalanges. Professor Owen, who 
gives these numbers, adds that there ean be 
little doubt that they were enveloped, like the 
paddles of the Cefacea, in a common sheath 
of integument, and that, from the natural 
curve of the digits, the paddles of the Plesio- 
saur must have had a more elegant and ta- 
pering form, and have possessed g greater flexi- 
bility than those of the modern whales. 

The posterior or pelvic extremities almost 
always equal, and sometimes, as in J’lesio- 
saurus macrocephalus, exceed the anterior 
extremity, but they closely correspond with 
them in their radiated appendages. ‘The five 
metatarsals and their digits, Professor Owen 
observes, correspond in structure with those 
of the fore-paddle. ‘The first or tibial meta- 
tarsal, he tells us, supporis three phi ilanges, 
the second five, the third eight or nine, “the 
fourth eight, and the fifth six phalanges. ‘The 
structure of the bones of this extremity indi- 
cate, in Professor Owen’s opinion, that the 
hind paddle had a freer inflection forwards or 
upon the tibia, than in the opposite direc- 
tion; and he thinks that it may have givena 
compound motion to the propelling stroke of 
the paddle, similar to that which in skilful 
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rowing is called ‘ feathering the oar.” He 
further remarks, that the articular extremi- 
ties of the phalanges of both the fore and 
hind paddles are sub-concave, with an irre- 
gular surface, indicating that they were join- 
ed by ligaments or fibro-cartilage, and not by 
a synovial membrane. 

But what were the habits of this chimera- 
like creature? ‘he best answer will be given 
by the Rev. W. Conybeare, who thus infers 
those of Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus: 

‘‘ That it was aquatic is evident from the 
form of its paddles; that it was marine is al- 
most equally so, from the remains with which 
it is universally associated; that it may have 
occasionally visited the shore, the resem- 
blance of its extremities to those of the tur- 
tle may lead us to conjecture; its motion, 
however, must have been very awkward on 
land; its long neck must have impeded its 
progress through the water; presenting a 
striking contrast to the organization which 
so admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus to cut 
through the waves. May it not therefore be 
concluded (since, in addition to these cir- 
cumstances, its respiration must have re- 
quired frequent access to the air,) that it 
swam upon or near the surface, arching back 
its long neck like « swan, and oceasionally 
darting it down at the fish which happened 
to float within its reach. It may, perhaps, 
have lurked in shoal water along the coast, 
concealed among the seaweed, and raising its 
nostrils to a level with the surface from a 
considerable depth, may have found a secure 
retreat from the assaults of dangerous ene- 
mies; while the length and flexibility of its 
neck may have compensated for the want of 
strength in its jaws, and its incapacity for 
swift motion through the water, by the sud- 
denness and agility of the attack which they 
enabled it to make on every animal fitted for 
its prey, which came within its reach.”’ 

Professor Buckland is of opinion, that the 
tail, being comparatively short, could not 
have been used like the tail of fishes, as an 
instrument of rapid impulsion in a forward di- 
rection; but was probably employed more as 
a rudder to steer the animal when swimming 
on the surface, or to elevate or depress it in 
ascending and descending through the water. 
‘The same consequence as to slowness of mo- 
tion, would, he thinks also, follow from the 
elongation of the neck to so great a distance 
in front of the anterior paddles. ‘The total 
number of vertebra in the entire column was, 
he observes, about ninety. From all these 
circumstances, Dr. Buckland infers that this 





animal, although of considerable size, had to 
seek its food as well as its safety, chiefly by 
means of artifice and concealment. 

No less than sixteen species are enume- 
rated by Professor Owen,—one described by 
Cuvier, two by Conybeare, and the rest by 
himself. 

The period of existence of these enalio- 
saurians, extended through the whole of the 
oolitic range, including the lias and oolite of 
the Wealden and chalk formations. ‘The 
chalk marl appears to be the most recent de- 
posit where they have been found: they oc- 
cur also in the gault. 

Their name was legion. ‘To say nothing 
of the bones which testify to their numbers, 
the petrified remains of their digested food 
put the question of their numerical force out 
of doubt. 

**Qn the shore at Lyme Regis,” says Dr. 
Buckland, ** these coprolites are so abundant, 
that they lie like potatoes scattered in the 
ground; still more common are they in the 
lias of the Estuary of the Severn, where they 
are similarly disposed in strata of many miles 
in extent, and mixed so abundantly with teeth 
and rolled fragments of the bones of reptiles 
and fishes, as to show that this region, hav- 
ing been the bottom of an ancient sea, was 
for a long period the receptacle of the bones 
and fecal remains of its inhabitants. ‘The 
occurrence of coprolites is not, however, pe- 
culiar to the places just mentioned; they are 
found in greater or less abundance through- 
out the lias of England; they occur also in 
strata, of all ages, that contain the remains 
of carnivorous reptiles, and have been recog- 
nised in many and distant climates both of 
Europe and America.” 

The sea in which these extinct monsters 
gambolled, must have been not unlike that of 
the present day, especially in tropical cli- 
mates. ‘That the medium was capable of 
transmitting light in the same manner that 
sea-water now does, might be safely inferred 
from such parts of the occular apparatus of 
the fossil reptiles and fish as are still pre- 
served to us, although the soft parts of the 
eye, are, of course, absent. But inthe 7’ri- 
lobites, those most ancient and extinct crusta- 
ceans which inhabited the bottom of the old 
seas, we have the eye itself petrified; and 
this, when compared with the similar com- 
pound eyes of the Serolis and Limulus, or 
King Crab, which now exist, proves, as Dr. 
Buckland has pointed out, that the visual or- 
gans of both were fashioned for media essen- 
ially the same, and entirely dispels the 
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dream of those geologists who believed that 
a turbid chaotic fluid holding in solution the 
precipitates from which the earth's crust was 
deposited, then prevailed. 

In the same sea wherein the Ichthyosaur 
and Plesiosaur took their pastimes, swam 
shoals of the finny tribe, now extinct and pot- 
led in their ancient mud,—among them the 
great Sauroid fishes, which must have almost 
disputed the mastery with some of the young- 
er branches of the enaliosaurian families. 
Star-fishes, or Ophiuri, not unlike those 
which at present occur on our shores; cri- 
nvideans, or stone-lilies as the collectors term 
them, and above alluded to; extinct crusta- 
ceans, organized, however, in the same man- 
ner aS existing species, were present; and 
Belemnites and Cornua Ammonis, which 
have left no living representative, and Or- 
thocerata, with numerous other tesfaceous 
mollusca, was there,—to say nothing of tur- 
tles ; so that the ancient and respectable ena- 
liosaurian corporation must have fared sump- 
tuously; and, certainly the Ichthyosaurian 
branch of it had a more than aldermanic de- 
velopment of the mouth-and-stomach power. 

The enaliosaurians, Professor Owen ob- 
serves, are immediately connected with the 
crocodilian reptiles by the extinct and gigan- 
tic Pliosaurus, which is more closely allied 
to the true Saurians, and whose remains oc- 
cur in the Kimmeridge and Oxford clays. 
The teeth are remarkable for their thickness 
and strength, and the cervical vertebre for 
their shortness, the enormous jaws having 
been wielded by a neck, if neck it may be 
called, as short and strong as that of the 
whales. 

But there were other sea-dragons besides 
the enaliosaurians, framed, however, upon a 
somewhat different principle, and according 
to the Lacertian type, such as the Mosasau- 
rus or great animal of Maastricht. 

This marine giant appears to have been 
most nearly allied to the Monitory lizards, as 
they are ealled, which now frequent the ri- 
ver-sides and marshy places in warm coun- 
tries, and have had the credit, not very de- 
servedly, we believe, of warning the travel- 
ler, by a peculiar whistling sound, of the ap- 
proach of crocodiles and their congeners. 
Five feet is a great length for an existing 
Monitor to attain ; but the Mosasaur must 
have reached twenty-five feet. ‘The noble 
head in the Paris Museum, of which we have 
casts in this country, is four feet long: that 
of a large existing Monitor does not measure 
more than five inches in length. 
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The fossil was found in the calcareous 
freestone, near Maastricht, the most recent 
deposit of the cretaceous formation, in com- 
pany with Ammonites, Belemnites, and other 
organic remains of the chalk formation in 
1780, and for some time adorned that city. 
But it was a very sphinx’s riddle to the learn- 
ed. Some thought it was an enormous cro- 
codile; others would have it to be very like 
a whale; but at last Camper suggested, and 
Cuvier afterwards confirmed its true zoologi- 
cal relations. 

Fancy a marine Monitor of the length and 
bulk of a Grampus, with four paddles instead 
of legs, and a high and deep oar-like tail 
formed for propelling the animal through the 
waves, instead of the long and slender tail of 
the living species—and you have some no- 
tion of the Mosasaur. 

Its jaws and teeth were tremendous. No- 
thing comparable to them can be imagined, 
excepting the ancient caricature, which may 
be known to some of our readers, represent- 
ing a learned gentleman, not quite at his 
ease, between a pair of Saurian jaws, worthy 
of Munchausen’s creation, and underwritten, 


A LAWYER AND A SAWYER. 


The rush of the Mosasaur through the wa- 
ter must have been most rapid; and its whole 
structure bespeaks an agent for keeping down 
the larger races of ancient fishes, more ac- 
tive and destructive than the great Ichthyo- 
saur itself. 

The Paris specimen belonged to the col- 
lection of Hoffman, from whom it was said 
to have been taken by the chapter of Maas- 
tricht, by virtue of some droits vested in 
them, and was given up by the Dean to the 
French army when it invested the city. For- 
tunate was the inhabitant whose dwelling lay 
near the place where the head of the Mosa- 
saur was deposited; for the story goes, that 
to prevent the possibility of injury to a prize, 
which the besiegers were determined to pos- 
sess, the French eannoniers were enjoined 
not to point their artillery towards that part 
of the city which held the remains of this 
grand Sea-Dragon. 


a 


M. Thiers has been travelling in Switzer- 
land. The Zurich Gazette states, that his 
object is to make himself personally and mi- 
nutely acquainted with the locality of the 
theatre of war of 1798-1799, for the purpose 
of his forthcoming new volumes of the His- 
tory of the French Revolution. 











AN AUTUMNAL DAY 


From the Illuminated Magazine. 


AN AUTUMNAL DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Morninc.—The sun’s broad dise peeping 
above an eastern hill,—the ecstatic voices of 
a multitudinous throng of larks, rushing hea- 
venward and pouring out, the while, a flood 
of tremulous and yet triumphant song,—the 
jocund voices of labourers in the farm-yard, 
of reapers in the harvest-field, and early 
gleaners in the bowery lanes,—the clinking 
of harness, and the creaking of ponderous 
wains, already astir, and tending towards 
the harvest fields ;—what pleasanter sights 
and sounds than these, to usher in the glori- 
ous day? And as the blue mists roll away, 
veil after veil withdrawn, and distant hills 
shine clearly out, and winding waters leap 
and sparkle in the sunshine, and _hill-side 
cottages send up their slender wreaths of 
white and vapoury smoke into the pure, 
bright, morning air, and the awakening 
breeze runs riot amidst the huge gnarled 
arms and waving boughs of every tree it 
meets with in its course,—what seemeth it 
but a renewal of the primal beauty of the 
earth,—order and light revolving out of 
chaos,—life,—teeming, vigorous, and lusty 
lifu—up-springing from the heavy death-like 
sleep of night? So morning, life, and sun- 
shine dawn upon the world ;—morning climb- 
ing the firmament’s blue arch,—life in that 
vocal air, life in the dancing waters, life in 
the twinkling grass, life in the solemn woods, 
life in the thrilling song of the exulting birds, 
life in the red-veined vine-leaves clustering 
round the cottage porch, life in the haunts 
and homes of men—and sunshine brooding 
over, embracing, and informing all. 

Noon —Blazing noontide, —the hot sun in 
his fierce, dazzling might, rides high and 
lonely in the heavens, without an attendant 
cloud to soften his excessive brightness, or 
mitigate the overpowering heat. The reap- 
r’s hand slackens, and the seemingly untir- 
ing energies of the morning succumb to the 
relaxing influences and prevailing lassitude 
of the burning hour. ‘Then, too, there is 
the luring shadow of an old oak-tree, fling- 
ing its broad green boughs far and wide 
over the thirsty earth, and beneath it the 
often-replenished beer bottles, with such 
coarse fare and homely cates as, 


“Sauced with hunger, seem as sweet, 
As greater dainties we are wont to taste.” 


Who could resist tempters so mute and 
yet so eloquent as these! The glistening 
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sickle is relinquished,—the golden grain en- 
joys a respite for a space,—and the little 
island of shadow,—green, grateful, welcome 
shadow! beneath the oak-tree’s canopy, re- 
ceives a thirstier group than ever did Jack 
Falstaff’s favourite hostelry—thirstier than 
even Jack himself, or Pistol, Nym, or Bar- 
dolph. 

Within the village, all is sleepy, torpid 
immobility. Windows are flung open, blinds 
drawn down, cats winking and nodding in 
the sun, old eleemosynaries dozing in older 
chairs, beneath the shade of porches more 
antique than all; the very leaves hang still 
and stirless on the trees ; flowers droop upon 
their stems; birds seek the shadiest co- 
verts ; the white-washed walls of the many- 
gabled homesteads dazzle like Polar snows, 
and every cottage casement mirrors the flash- 
ing sunshine, until its multiplied reflection 
blinds you with “ excess of light.” 

The brawny blacksmith’s sturdy arms no 
longer wield the ponderous hammer, or wake 
the echoes of the ringing anvil. Our tailor 
(incorrigibly idle knave !) forsakes the shop- 
board for “the paper,” and prates of politics 
until his customers and gossips shun him as 
though infected with the plague. The spare 
and sallow shoemaker (cordwainer, we think 
he styles himself,) leans lazily upon his 
hatch, watching, with his hollow eyes half 
shut, the wreaths of smoke that issue from 
his blackened pipe—his inseparable and al- 
most sole companion. Young urchins, en- 
franchished from the noisome, steaming 
school, look wistfully towards the freshet 
brook, and ponder on the purposed plunging 
of their panting limbs within its limpid 
depths. Fruit-pickers lie languidly beneath 
the orchard-trees, and wish—with what an 
earnest, unaffected heartiness they wish !— 
that life itself were one long dinner-hour. 
Only the rotund butcher—portly as a Christ- 
mas ox, and ruddier than a ripened peach, 
defies the somniferous hebetating influences 
of noon, and he—poor wight! —intent upon 
his deadly work, his insect-slaughter, looks, 
breathes, and executes a fearful vengeance, 
at, against, and on a host of carneficial 
enemies. So, noontide wears away, and 
men again address themselves to toil—the 
reaper to his sickle, the blacksmith to his 
forge. Howbeit, the labour of the hours 
that, so to speak, are more immediately 
post-meridian, hath little in it of a stirring 
character—little, indeed, beyond a certain 
show, a counterfeit and stimulated sort of 
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make-shift. The afternoon yields the sem- 
blance, but not the substance, of actual, ac- 
tive, earnest exertion. 

Evenrine.—In the cottage-gardens skirt- 
ing the winding road, flowers are silently 
folding up their leaves; and bees, laden with 
the luscious spoils of many a far-off meadow, 
are wending homewards with a drowsy, 
droning hum. Above the tall old elms and 
stately. linden trees—the towering patriarchs 
of the park, wheel flights of clamorous and 
dusky rooks—the feathered clergy of our 
childhood’s s fancy. Masses of shadow sleep 
upon the sward beneath, chequered at inter- 
vals with small fantastic patches of green 
and yellow light—nature’s rich fresco, over 
which the deer glance to and fro with foot- 
falls mute and echoless as snow. By road- 
side pools and sedgy ponds, stand lingering 
groups of cattle, whose lengthening shadows 
show strangely on the shattered surface of 
the glowing waters. Ever and anon you in- 
distinctly catch some stave or fragment of a 
merry harvest-carol; and presently a wagon 
emerges from a neighbouring corn-field, with 
a rich freight of grain, and richer freight of 
sunburnt children on its summit, who wave 
aloft a goodly bough that not long since was 
flourishing upon its parent tree; and as the 
cumbrous wain sways to and fro, and rolls 
from side to side, rocking and jolting in the 
rutty lane, the laughter and the shouting of 
those ruddy urchins rings out more merrily 
and heartily than aye. It passes on, and 
gradually the echo of that childish mirth be- 
comes more mellow, and, as distance inter- 
venes, dies fitfully away. 

Daylight is waning, and a pale, thin haze 
creeps stealthily along the valleys, covering 
each water-course, and rill, and gully with 
a delicate and filmy curtain; but a glowing 
light is still poured upon the uplands, “and on 
the undulating range of hills towards the 
east, and on the tapering church-spire’s tip. 
Look to the west. How gloriously the sun 


go s down, with all his pompous retinue of 


gor.eous clouds—purple and gold, ruby and 
amethyst, turquoise and pearl !—Pooh! what 
idle talk is this! The dark, dank veins of mo- 
ther earth can veil no colours half so radiant 
as those the face of heaven puts on at sunrise 
and at sunset. And now the full-orbed day- 
god dips behind that diadem of firs above the 
«¢ Warren”—lower—lower—then, hovering 
like a glory above the crest of one dark tree, 
lingers a moment, and sinking, disappears. 
How deep a hush fell then upon the darkling 
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woods—solemn, intense, unbroken silence. 
The wind has sunk—not a leaf stirs—not a 
song-bird’s note comes floating through the 
air. ‘There is a pause—a suspension, as it 
were, of nature’s universal pulse, as though 
the loss of light had awed each woodland 
chorister, and made even inanimate things 
acknowledge and obey its solemnizing power. 
Yet not for long; for from the heart of one 
thick grove there issues a low preludious 
song, that grows and strengthens, augment- 
ing in compass and in volume, until it mounts 
and swells into a full, rich, liquid strain, 
sinking and soaring, softening and quivering, 
until the air seems literally impregnated with 
melancholy,—bird answering bird—nightin- 
gale uttering sweet discourse to nightingale— 
echo responding unto echo—a perfect pean 
—a choral evening song, sent up when hea- 
ven is dusk and earth is still. 

Meanwhile, just where the sun went down, 
the sky still wears some reliquary glory— 
some traces of a scarcely-departed g grandeur. 
There are gleams of silent lightning—vivid 
and innocuous, and sudden openings in the 
rifted clouds, that a visionary might well be- 
lieve were glimpses of the heaven beyond, 
caught momentarily, while its refulgent gates 
unclosed to welcome in some wandering in- 
telligence. This, too, departs; and one by 
one, dimly at first, trembling and uncertain, 
but glittering anon like diamonds, the spark- 
ling stars come forth. The blue hills deepen 
into purple; the misty haze expands, and 
thickens while it spreads. As the sky pales, so 
pales its image mirrored in the sinuous river. 


| Objects remote mingle and blend confusedly. 


The eye can scarcely note the line which 
severs the horizon from the purple uplands, 
or discriminate between the steadfast hills of 
terra firma, and those other piled-up heights, 
whose broken summits vary in form with 
every varying current of the wind. Lights 
twinkle in the cottage windows. Home draws 
within its cheerful circle the household band 
dispersed abroad throughout the day; and 
Nicut, with its shining stars, its sleep, its 
solemn silence, and its shadows, settles down 
upon the darkened world. J. 8. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 

One hundred guineas have been placed at 
the disposal of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, presi- 
dent of the Lancashire Independent College, as 
a prize for the best essay on the education and 
improvement of the people of Great Britain. 














JEROME 


From Frazer's Magazine. 
JEROME PATUROT. 
WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON NOVELS IN GENERAL-—IN A 
LETTER FROM M. A. TITMARSII, 
Paris, July 20th. 

Ir I had been his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
and the caricaturist had made fun of me ever 

1 would, for the sake of the country, 
have put up with the insult—aye, perhaps 
have gone a little further, and encouraged it. 
I would be a good king, and give a premium 
to any fallow. who, for a certain number of 
hours, could make a certain number of my 
subjects laugh. I would take the Salle des 
Pas perdus, and have an exhibition of eari- 
cature-cartoons, with a dozen of handsome 
prizes for the artists who should invent the 
dozen ugliest likenesses of me. But, wise 
as the French king proverbially is, he has | 
not attained this degree of wisdom. Let a, 
poor devil but draw the royal face like a pear 
now, or in the similitude of a brioche, and 
he, his printer, and publisher, are clapped 
into prison for months, severe fines are im- 
posed upon them, their wives languish in 
their absence, their children are deprived of 
their bread, and, pressing round the female 
author of their days, say sadly, ‘* Mama, ou 
est notre pere?” 

It ought not to be so. Laughing never 
did harm to any one yet; or if laughing | 
does harm, and kings’ majesties suffer from | 
the exhibition of caricatures, let them suffer. | 
Mon Dieu! it is the lesser evil of the two. 
Majesties are to be had any day; but many 
a day passes without a gook joke. Let us 
cherish those that come. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the 
opinion commonly held about the gaieéteé | 
Francaise is no more than a mystification, a 
vulgar practical joke of the sort which the 
benevolent mind abhors. For it is a shame 
to promise us something pleasant, and then 
disappoint us. Men and children feel in this 
matter alike. ‘To give a child an egg-shell, 
under pretence that it is an egg, is a joke; 
but the child roars in reply, and from such 
joking the gentle spirit turns away abashed, 
disgusted. 

So about the gaiéfé Francaise. We are 
told that it still exists, and are invited by 
persons to sit down and make a meal of it. 
But it is almost all gone. Somebody has 
scooped out all the inside and swallowed it, 
and left only the shell behind. I declare for 
my part, [ know few countries where there 
is less joking than in France; it is of a piece 
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with the boasted amenity and politeness of 
the Gauls. Really and truly, there is more 
real and true politenes ss in Wapping than in 
the Champs Elysées. People whom the 
stranger addresses give him civil answers, 
and they are leaving off this in France. Men 
in Wapping do not jostle ladies off the street, 
and this they do in France, where the char- 
coal man, drinking at the corner of the wine- 
shop, will let a Jady’s muslin slip into the 
gutter rather than step aside an inch to allow 
her to pass. 

In the matter of novels especially, the na- 
tional jocularity has certainly passed away. 
Paul de Kock writes now in such a way as 
not to make you laugh, but to make you blush 
for the intolerable vulgarity of the man. His 
last book is so littke humorous, that even the 


|English must give him up—the English, 


whose island is said after dinner to be * the 
home of the world,”’ and who certainly gave 
Monsieur Paul a very hearty welcome. In 
his own country this prophet has never been 
much honoured. People sneer at his simple 
tricks for exciting laughter, and detest a vul- 
garity of style which ‘the foreigner is not so 
ready to understand. And as one has seen 
many a vulgar fellow who dropped his h’s, 
and came from Hislington, received with re- 
spect by foreigners, and esteemed as a per- 
son of fashion, so we are on our side slow 
in distinguishing the real and sham foreign 
gentleman. 

Besides Paul de Kock, there is another 
humorous writer of a very different sort, 
and whose works have of late found a con- 
siderable popularity among us—Monsicur de 
Bernard. He was first discovered by one 
Michael Angelo 'Titmarsh, who wrote a cri- 
tique on one of his works, and pilfered one 
of his stories. Mrs. Gore followed him by 
“editing” Bernard’s novel of Gerfeuil, 
which was badly translated, and pronounced 
by the press to be immoral. It may be so 
in certain details, but it is not immoral in 
tendency. It is full of fine observation and 
gentle feeling ; it has a gallant sense of the 
absurd, and is written—rare quality for a 
French romance—in a gentlemanlike style. 

Few celebrated modern French romance- 
writers can say as much for themselves. 
Monsieur Sac has tried almost always, and, 
in Mathilde, very nearly succeeded, in at- 
taining a tone of bonne compagnie. But his 
respect for lackeys, furniture, carpets, titles, 
bouquets, and such aristocratic appendages, 
is too great. He slips quietly over the car- 
pet, and peers at the silk hangings, and looks 
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at Laflour handing about the tea-tray with 
too much awe for a gentleman. He is iua 
flutter in the midst of his marquesses and 
princes—happy, clever, smiling, but uneasy. 
As for De Balzac, he is not fit for the salon. 
In point of gentility, Dumas is about as gen- 
teel as a courier; and Frédéric Soulié as ele- 
gant as a hwissier. 

These are hard words. But a hundred 
years hence (when, of course, the frequenters 
of the circulating library will be as eager to 
read the works of Soulié, Dumas, and the 
rest, as now,) a hundred years hence, what 
a strange opinion the world will have of the 
French society of to-day! Did all married 
people, we may imagine they will ask, break 
a certain commandment?—They all do in 
the novels. Was French society composed 
of murderers, of forgers, of children without 


parents, of men consequently running the | 


daily risk of marrying their grandmothers 
by mistake ; of disguised princes, who lived 
in the friendship of amiable cut-throats and 
spotless prostitutes; who gave up the scep- 
tre for the savate, and the stars and pigtails 
of the court for the chains and wooden shoes 
of the galleys? All these characters are 
quite common in French novels, and France 
in the nineteenth century was the politest 
country in the world. What must the rest 
of the world have been? 

Indeed, in respect to the reading of novels 
of the present day, I would be giad to sug- 
gest to the lovers of these instructive works 
the sit nple plan of always looking at the end 
of a romance, to see what becomes of the 
personages, before they venture upon the 


whole work, and become interested in the 


characters described in it. Why interest 
oneself in a personage who you know must, 
at the end of the third volume, die a miser- 
able death? What is the use of making 
oneself unhappy needlessly, watching the 
consumptive symptoms of Leonora as they 
manifest themselves, or tracing Antonio to his 
inevitable assassination ? 

Formerly, whenever I came to one of 
these fatally virtuous characters in a romance 
(ladies are very fond of inventing such suffer- 
ing angels in their novels, pale, pious, pul- 
monary, crossed in love, of course; hence 
I do not care to read ladies’ novels, except 
those of Mesdames Gore and ‘Trollope)— 
whenever I came to one of those predestined 
creatures, and saw from the complexion of 
the story that the personage in question was 
about to occupy a good deal of the reader’s 
attention, I always closed the book at once, 








and in disgust, for my feelings are much too 
precious to be agitated at threepence per vo- 
lume. Even then it was Often too late. One 
may have got through half a volume before 
the ultimate fate of Miss ‘Trevanion was made 
clear to one. In that half volume, one may 
have grown to be exceedingly interested in 
Miss ‘T'revanion: and hence one has all the 
pangs of parting with her, which were not 
worth incurring for the brief pleasure of her 
acquaintance. Le feu ne valait pas la chan- 
delle. It is well to say, I never loved a 
young gazelle to glad me with his dark blue 
eye, but when he came to know me well he 
was sure to die; and to add, that I never 
loved a tree or flower but ‘twas the first to 
fade away. Is it not better, instead of making 
yourself unhappy, as you inevitably must be, 
to spare yourself the trouble of this bootless 
affection? Do not let us give up our affec- 
tions rashly to young gazelles, or trees, or 
flowers; and confine our tenderness to crea- 
ures that are more long-lived. 

‘Therefore, I say, it is much better to look 
at the end of a novel; and when I read, 
‘* There is a fresh green mound in Brentford 
churchyard, and a humble stone, on which 
is inscribed the name of * Anna Maria;’”’ or, 
‘** Le jour aprés on voyait sur les dalles hu- 
mides de Ja terrible Morgue le corps virginal 
et ruisselant de Bathilde ;” or a sentence to 
that effect, I shut the book at once, declining 
to agitate my feelings needlessly; for at that 
stage I do not care a fig for Anna Maria’s 
consumption or Bathilde’s suicide: 1 have 
not the honour of their acquaintance, nor 
will I make it. If you had the gift of pro- 
pheey, and people proposed to introduce you 
io a man who you knew would borrow mo- 
ney of you, or would be inevitably hanged, 
or would subject you to some other annoy- 
ance, would vou not decline the proposed 
introdu¢tion? So with novels. The Book 
of Fate of the heroes and heroines is to be 
found at the end of Vol. HI. One has but to 
turn to it to*-know whether one shall make 
their acquaintance or not. For my part, I 
heartily pardon the man who brought Cor- 
delia to life (was it Cibber, or Sternhold and 
Hopkins?) [ would have the stomach-pump 
brought for Romeo at the fifth act; for Mrs. 
Macbeth I am not in the least sorry ; but, as 
for the general, I would have him destroy 
that swaggering Macduff (who always looks 
as if he had just slipped off a snuff-shop,) 

or, if not, cut him in pieces, disarm him, 
pink him, certainly ; and then I would have 
Mrs. Macduff and all her little ones come in 
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from the slips, stating that the account of 
their murder was a shameful fabrication of 
the newspapers, and that they were all of 
them perfeetly well and hearty. ‘The entirely 
wicked you may massacre without pity; and 
I have always admired the German Red 
Riding-Hood on this score, which is a thou- 
sand times more agreeable than the ferocious 
English tale, because, when the wolf has 
gobbled up Red Riding-Hood and her grand- 
mother, in come two foresters, who cut open 
the wolf, and out step the old lady and the 
young one quite happy. 

So [ recommend all people to act with re- 
gard to lugubrious novels and eschew them. 
I have never read the Nelly part of the Old 
Curiosity Shop more than once; whereas 
I have Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 
by heart; and, in like manner, with regard to 
Oliver Twist, it did very well to frighten 
one in numbers; but I am not going to look 
on at Sikes’ murder, and to writhe and twist 
under the Jew’s nightmare again. No! no! 
give me Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick for 
a continuance. Which are read most—The 
Pirate and The Bride of Lammermoor, | 
or Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward 2—The 
former may be preferred by scowling French- 
men, who pretend to admire Lord Byron. 
But, if we get upon the subject of Lord By- 
ron, Heaven knows how far we may go. 
Let us return to the Frenchmen, and ask 
pardon for the above digression. 

The taste for horrors in France is so gene- 
ral, that one can really get scarcely any no- 
vels to read in the country (and so much the 
better, no doubt, say you; the less of their 
immoralities any man reads the better;) hence 
(perfectly disregarding the interruption of the 
reader,) when a good, cheerful, clear, kind- 
hearted, merry, smart, bitter, sparkling ro- 
mance falls in the way, it is a great mercy, 
and of such a sort is the Life of Jerome Pa- 
turot. It will give any reader who is fami- 
liar with Frenchmen a couple of long sum- 
mer evenings’ laughter, and any person who 
does not know the country a curious insight 
into some of the social and political humbugs 
of the great nation. 

Like many an idle honest fellow who is 
good for nothing else, honest Paturot com- 
mences life as a literary man. And here, 
but that a man must not abuse his own trade, 
would be a fair opportunity for a tirade on 
the subject of literary characters—those 
doomed poor fellows of this world whose 
pockets Fate has ordained shall be perpetu- 
ally empty. Pray, all parents and guardians, 
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that your darlings may not be born with 
literary tastes! If so endowed, make up 
your minds that they will be idle at school, 
and useless at college; if they have a pro- 


fession, they will be sure to neglect it; if 


they have a fortune, they will be sure to 
spend it. How much money has all the 
literature of England in the three per cents ? 
That is the question; and any bank-clerk 
could calculate accurately the advantage of 
any other calling over that of the pen. Is there 
any professional penman who has laid by 
five thousand pounds of his own earnings ! 
Lawyers, doctors, and all other learned per- 
sons, save money; tradesmen and warriors 
save money; the Jew-boy who sells oranges 
at the coach-door, the burnt-umber Malay 
who sweeps crossings, save money: there is 
but Vates in the world who does not seem to 
know the art of growing rich, and, asa rule, 
leaves the world with as little coin about him 
as he had when he entered it. 

So, when it is said that honest Paturot 
begins life by publishing certain volumes of 
poems, the rest is understood. You are sure 
he will come to the parish at the end of the 
third volume; that he will fail in all he un- 
dertakes; that he will not be more honest 
than his neighbours, but more idle and weak ; 
that he will be a thriftless, vain, kind-heart- 
ed, irresolute, devil-may-care fellow, whose 
place is marked in this world; whom bank- 
ers sneer at, and tradesmen hold in utter dis- 
credit. 

Jerome spends his patrimony, then, first, 
in eating, drinking, and making merry; se- 
condly, in publishing four volumes of poems, 
four copies of which were sold; and he won- 
ders to this day who bought them: and so, 
having got to the end of his paternal inherit- 
ance, he has to cast about for means of making 
a livelihood. ‘There is his uncle Paturot, 
the old hosier, who has sold flannel and cot- 
ton night-caps with credit for this half cen- 
tury past. ** Come and be my heir, and sell 
flannels, Jerome,” says this excellent uncle 
(alas! it is only in novels that these uncles 
are found—living literary characters have no 
such lucky relationships.) But Jerome’s 
soul is above night-caps. How can you ex- 
pect a man of genius to be any thing but an 
idiot ? 

The events of his remarkable history are 
supposed to take place just after the late glo- 
rious Revolution. In the days of his bom- 
bance, Jerome had formed a connexion with 
one of those interesting young females with 
whom the romances of Paul de Kock have 
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probably made some readers acquainted—a 
connexion sanctified by every thing except 
the magistrate and the clergyman—a _ mar- 
riage to all intents and purposes, the cere- 
mony only being omitted. 

The lovely Malvina, the typification of the 
grisetie, as warm an admirer of Paul de Kock 
as any in the three kingdoms, comes to Je- 
rome’s aid, afier he has spent his money and 
pawned his plate, and, while (with the ener- 
gy peculiar to the character of persons who 
publish poems in four volumes) he sits with 
his hands in his pocket bemoaning his fate, 
Malvina has bethought herself of a means 
of livelihood, and says, ‘* My Jerome, let us 
turn St. Simonians.”’ 

So St. Simonians they become. For some 
time, strange as it may seem, St. Simonian- 
ism was long a flourishing trade in this strange 
country; and the two new disciples were ad- 


mitted into the community chacun selon sa| 


capacité. 

‘** As a poet of the romantic school,” says 
Jerome, ** You know what a figure I made. 
My name had taken its place on the list of 
the long-haired bards, and I flatter myself 
that in our set | had enjoyed no inconsider- 
able reputation. 


to assign me a grade among the St. Simoni- 


ans, | brought with me these my former 
titles to reputation, a face and figure which I 
believe to be tolerably agreeable, and further 
personal advantages which my modesty pre- 
vents me from mentioning. [I flattered my- 
self that the St. Simonian dons—the fathers, 
or péres, as they were called—would receive 
in a distinguished manner a person as literary 
as I was. ‘They examined me, and, would 
you believe it? they placed me in the fourth 
class of disciples—the last class. As a liter- 
ary man, they offered me the sub-editor- 
ship of the addresses of the journal which 
they published at that time. I leave you to 
fancy my indignation and disgust! 

** While I, sir, was thus degraded, the deé- 
buts of Malvina were, on the contrary, most 
brilliant. Fancy, sir, a young woman, whose 
literary capabilities did not go beyond Paul 
de Kock, throwing all of a sudden a shining 
light and vessel in the new church! She 
hath a certain energy and gift of tongue which 
the fathers prized highly, and the value of 
which was pretty soon shown in their ser- 
vice, 

‘‘ Tt was, you know, the custom of the re- 
ligion at that time to have conferences illumi- 
nated by wax-candles, and held in a large 
room in the Rue Taitbout. ‘To these meet- 
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ings all sorts of personages used to flock, gri- 
settes and workmen, artists, idlers, and men 
of the world. ‘The company was rather mix- 
ed, and exceedingly original. ‘The St. Si- 
monian chiefs used here to deliver orations, 
and, being endowed with great facilities of 
speech, spoke on all sorts of subjects, and 
vied with each other in oratory. Here it 
was that conversations used to take place, 
and new believers came forward and uttered 
their profession of faith. ‘Then would follow 
tremendous applause, shouts, tears, and em- 
braces, all, of course, under the protection of 
the police, who attended to keep order in the 
meeting. Ifa stranger had a mind to speak 
he was allowed to do so; and thus would 
commence an oratorical passage of arms be- 
tween the unbeliever and the fathers of the 
doctrine. Hisses would come from one side 
of the house, and loud clapping of hands from 
the other; hard words would be bandied 
about, and at last the police would iaterpose, 
clear the room, and assert the dignity of the 
law. I have passed in that room six nights 
of which I shall never again see the like. 

‘* On the first occasion in which Malvina 
and I appeared at one of those meetings, a 
discussion arose with regard to the rights and 
emancipation of woman. A stranger in the 
company rose and made a speech to estab- 
lish the superiority of our own sex, which he 
proposed to prove by historical documents, 
differences of organization, and the laws of 
nature. Malvina had shown symptoms of 
intense impatience during the discourse, until, 
able to refrain no longer, she jumped up, and 
said, ‘ Father, I feel called upon to answer 
this imperence, and beg your permission to 
speak.’ 

‘© «Sister, you may speak,’ said the presi- 
dent. 

*¢¢ Here goes,’ said she. ‘ What song is it 
that this here bird’s a-piping here? Our sex 
inferior to his? ‘They’re all in the same 
tune, these men. They superior to us? To 
this my reply is, gammon.’ 

‘* A great laugh arose on all sides. The 
grisettes were in a majority in the room, and 
applauded their sister with vehemence. Mal- 
vina was delighted, and continued :— 

‘** You pretend to be superior to us, do 
you? You give yourselves high and mighty 
airs in public; but who’s missis at home I’d 
like to know? You shall soon see that. 
Don’t be alarmed, gents, the show costs no- 
thing. Jerome, here!’ 

‘*¢ Jerome, here!’ was applied tome. She 
pointed at me, sir, with her finger, and there 
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was no mistake as to the person meant. I 
wished myself a hundred feet under ground. 
They were going to make an exhibition of 
me! Fora moment, I thought of refusing ; 
but Malvina’s air was so imperious,—she 
seemed to be so sure of my submission, that 
I thought it best not to exert my authority. 
Besides, the St. Simonian fathers seemed to 
be delighted with the scene; it was a living 
demonstration of their doctrine, and every 
body round about us encouraged me to de- 
vote myself. Accordingly, I obeyed Malvi- 
na’s call, and came to her. When she had 
me within reach, she put her hand on my 
shoulder, and, turning round to the company, 
said, 

*¢* There! didn’t I tell you so? Here’s a 
man of my bringing up! He wanted to be 
a poet, but I wouldn’t have it, and made a 
Simonian of him, and will make any thing 
else of him I choose. So much for that. 
And now which of us two, pray, is it that 
wears the breeches? ‘That’s enough, Je- 
rome; now go and sit down.’ 

‘Tremendous cheers followed this little 
speech of Malvina’s. All the washerwomen, 
all the embroideresses, gloveresses, capma- 
keresses, shoebinderesses in the room rose in 
a body, and talked of carrying off Malvina in 
triumph. No father of the doctrine had ever 
had such a success, and at that very sitting 
fifty-three workmen confessed the faith. The 
conversions continued, and entirely through 
Malvina’s agency. She was, therefore, in- 
stantly appointed priestess of the first class. 

The funds of the religion as history has 
informed us, soon began to fail; and the 
high-priestess, little relishing the meagre diet 
on which the society was now forced to sub- 
sist, and likewise not at all approving of the 
extreme devotion which some of the priests 
manifested for her, quitted the St. Simoni- 
ans, and established herself once more very 
contentedly in her garret, and resumed her 
flower-making. As for Paturot, he support- 
ed the falling cause as long as strength was 
left him, and for a while blacked the boots of 
the fraternity very meekly. But he was put 
upon a diet of sour grapes, which by no 
means strengthened his constitution, and at 
last, by the solicitations of his Malvina, was 
induced to recant, and come back again into 
common life. 

Now begin new plans of advancement. 
Malvina makes him the treasurer of the Im- 
perial Morocco Bitumen Company, which 
ends in the disappearance of the treasury 
with its manager, the despair and illness of 


the luckless treasurer. He is thrown on the 
world yet again, and resumes his literary la- 
bours. He becomes editor of that famous 
journal the Aspick; which, in order to gather 
customers round it, proposes to subscribers 
a journal and a pair of boots, a journal and a 
great-coat, a journal and a leg of mutton, ac- 
cording to the taste of the individual. Then 
we have him as a dramatic critic, then a wri- 
ter of romances, then the editor of a govern- 
ment paper; and all these numerous adven- 
tures of his are told with capital satire and 
hearty fun. ‘The book is, in fact, a course 
of French humbug, commercial, legal, litera- 
ry, political; and, if there be any writer in 
England who has knowledge and wit sufli- 
cient, he would do well to borrow the 
Frenchman’s idea, and give a similar satire 
in our own country. 

The novel in numbers is known with us, 
but the daily Fewilleton has not yet been 
tried by our newspapers, the proprietors ot 
some of which would, perhaps, do well to 
consider the matter. Here is Jerome’s the- 
ory on the subject, offered for the considera- 
tion of all falling journals, as a means where- 
by they may rise once more into estima- 
tion :— 

** You must recollect, sir, that the news- 
paper, and, in consequence, the Feuilleton, 
is a family affair. ‘The father and mother 
read the story first, from their hands it passes 
to the children, from the children to the ser- 
vants, from the servants to the house porter, 
and becomes at once a part of the family. 
They cannot do without the story, sir, and, 
in consequence, must have the journal which 
contains it. Suppose, out of economy, the 
father stops the journal; mamma is sulky, 
the children angry, the whole house is in a 
rage ; in order to restore peace to his family, 
the father must take in the newspaper again. 
It becomes as necessary as their coflee in a 
morning or as their soup for dinner. 

* Well, granting that the Feuilleton is a 
necessity nowadays, what sort of a Feuille- 
ton must one write in order to please all these 
various people ? 

‘* My dear sir, nothing easier. After you 
have written a number or two, you will see 
that you can write seventy or a hundred at 
your will. For example, you take a young 
woman, beautiful, persecuted, and unhappy. 
You add, of course, a brutal tyrant of a hus- 
band or father, you give the lady a perfidi- 
ous friend, and introduce a lover, the pink of 
virtue, valour, and manly beauty. What is 
more simple? You mix up your characters 
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well, and can serve them out hot in a dozen 
or four score numbers as you please. 

* And it is the manner of cutting your 
story into portions to which you must look 
especially. One portion must be bound to 
the other, as one of the Siamese twins to his 
brother, and at the end of each number there 
must be a mysterious word, or an awful situ- 
ation, and the hero perpetually the hero be- 
fore your public. ‘hey never tire of the 
hero, sir, they get acquainted with him, and 
the more they do so the more they like him, 
and you may keep up the interest for years. 
For instance, 1 will show you a specimen of 
the interesting ‘in number-writing, made by 
a young man, whom I educated and formed 
myself, and whose success has been prodi- 
gious. It is a story of a mysterious castle. 

* *% * * 


‘¢* Ethelgida was undressed for the night. 
Her attendant had retired, and the maiden 
was left in her vast chaniber alone. She sat 
before the dressing-glass, revolving the events 
of the day, and particularly thinking over 
the strange and mysterious words which Al- 
fred had uttered to her in the shrubbery. 
Other thoughts succeeded and chased through 
her agitated brain. ‘he darkness of the 
apartment filled with tremor the sensitive and 
romantic soul of the young girl. Dusky old 
tapestries waved on the wall, against which 
a huge crucifix of ivory and ebony presented 
its image of woe and gloom. It seemed to 
her as if, in the night-silence, groans passed 
through the chamber, and a noise, as of 
chains clanking in the distance, jarred on her 
frightened ear. ‘T'he tapers flickered, and 
seemed to burn blue. Ethelgida retired to 
bed with a shudder, and, drawing the cur- 
tains round her, sought to shut out the ghost- 
ly scene. But what was the maiden’s ter- 
ror, when, from the wall at her bedside, she 
saw. thrust forward a naked hand and arm, 
the hand was clasping by its clotted hair a 
living bloody head! What was that hand!!! 


(To be continued in our nezt.)” 


This delightful passage has been transla- 
ted for the benefit of literary men in Eng- 
land, who may learn from it a profitable les- 
son. ‘The terrible and mysterious style has 
been much neglected with us of late, and if, 
in the recess of parliament, some of our 
newspapers are at a loss to fill their double 
sheets, or inclined to treat for a story in this 
genre, an eminent English hand, with the 
aid of Damas, or Frédéric Soulié, might be 
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got to transcribe such a story as would put 
even Mr. O’Connell’s Irish romances out of 
countenance. 

The following is a specimen of graver 
satire. It gives us a curious idea of the state 
of French law and lawyers. Jerome had 
left his friend Valmont working hard at the 
bar, he finds him second clerk to a notary. 

‘©*My dear Jerome.’ said Valmont, * we 
have among us a very foolish idea, on which 
families expend a vast deal of money, that 
the title of barrister is a profession for a man. 
My family thought so, and spent large sums 
of money to procure me the rank. 

‘*¢ ¢T was four years at the bar, and never 
got a single brief. I am not more idle or 
more proud than my neighbours. I have 
been round and solicited the attorneys, who 
are the dispensers of business, and keep ad- 
vocates in their pay, and so take the profits 
of both branches of the profession, I have 
been round to the presidents of the courts, 
in the hopes of getting a few government 
prosecutions, but they have all their pro- 
tégés, or only take such as are recommend- 
ed by high authority, or are connected by 
birth with the magistracy. ‘Then J tried the 
police courts, in hopes of finding some poor 
devil too poor to fee counsel, and so of get- 
ting myself heard and known. But here my 
luck was no better, the criminal barristers 
will let no stranger come near their clients. 
They know beforehand what cases are in 
the register, and go and seek for business in 
the prisons. Every thing was shut out to 
me at the bar; well, 1 am turned notary, and 
why? because (1 speak without affectation 
of modesty) I am a good-looking fellow.’ 

*** But how can good looks help you in 
such a calling?” 

*** You shall hear. I am second clerk. 
The three last heads of this establishment 
were second clerks before me. ‘The senior 
clerk counts for nothing; he is old, plain, 
vulgar, and fond of drink. Well, the notary 
sells his office usually, so as to return him 
five per cent. Say this office brings in 
25,000 francs a-year; the patron will dis- 
pose of it for 500,000. Now you may sup- 
pose that a man possessing 500,000 franes 
of his own would not be so foolish as to give 
them and his time for a life annuity at five 
per cent.; the office, therefore, is sold to a 
young clerk, who has nothing but the hand- 
some person of which I spoke just now.’ 

** «| begin to understand.’ 

‘«*The notary knows very well that he 
sells his office to his clerk for more than its 
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value, as the clerk knows very well that he 
pays it. Each man makes his own calcula- 
tion. ‘To bea notary at Paris is to hold a high 
position in the world. A notary’s wife goes 
every where, even to court. Add to this, 
that the man has an agreeable person, a good 
name, and a gentlemanlike manner, he may 
marry whom he likes. He knows all the 
fortunes of all the clients of the office, and 
may take the largest. Never mind the wo- 
man, of course, she is sure to be handsome 
enough if the fortune is. ‘The notary then 
attacks the father, the clerk attacks the young 
lady. ‘The business is done in a month, and 
the contract is signed; out of the wife’s 
dowry the new notary pays his former mas- 
ter, and on his side prepares a clerk of his 
own, with whom the same arrangement will 
be repeated over again. I can show you a 
notary’s office which has changed hands ten 
times in the course of twenty years.’ 

‘* Here Valmont stopped, for, the door of 
his cabinet opening, there came in an old 
gentleman, of a distinguished air, with a 
beautiful young lady on his arm. I saw that 
I was de trop, and took my hat, and made 
my bow. 

*** She has 50,000 francs a-year,’ whis- 
pered he.” 

The book abounds in such sketches, which 
are drawn in perfect good faith and good hu- 
mour. ‘The Jatter is no bad quality in a 
satirist, and, I think one may mistrust the 
genius whose indignatio facit versum, and 
as a general rule, set him down as no better 
than his neighbours. Swift was no better 
than the demoniacal libeller, nor Byron that 
one knows of; and, be pretty sure on't, that 


foul-mouthed Juvenal could not have des- | 


cribed what he did, had he been the delicate 
moralist he pretends to be. If the reader 
has a curiosity regarding Parisian life, let 
him get the book and read the lively sketches 
it contains. All the journalist scenes are very 
brilliant; the director of the Morocco Bitu- 
men Company and his prospectus are admi- 
rable; then we have a quack doctor, and 
some quack secretaries of a quack govern- 
ment office. Don’t you know what I am 
about to say? one who is eating, and drink- 
ing, and laughing, and reading the newspa- 
per all day, Je conserve des Monumens. It 
is a litle manual of French quackery, against 
which the persons satirised themselves can 
hardly have the heart to be angry. 

Having gone through all the phases of 
literary quackery, and succeeded in none, 
honest Jerome, driven to despair, has no- 
21* 


thing for it, at the end of the first volume of 
his adventures, but to try the last quackery 
of all, the charcoal-pan and suicide. But 
in this juncture the providential uncle (by 
means of Malvina, who is by no means dis- 
posed to quit this world, unsatisfactory as it 
is), the uncle of the cotton nightcap steps 
in, and saves the unlucky youth, who, cured 
henceforth of his literary turn, submits to 
take his place behind the counter, performs 
ali the ceremonies which were necessary for 
making his union with Malvina perfecily 
legal, and settles down into the light of com- 
mon day. 

May, one cannot help repeating, may all 
literary characters, at the end of the first 
volume of their lives, find such an uncle! 
but, alas! this is the only improbable part of 
the book. ‘There is no such blessed resource 
for the penny-a-liner in distress. All he has 
to do is to write more lines, and get more 
pence, and wait for grim Death, who will 
carry him off in the midst of a penny, and, 
lo! where is he? You read in the papers 
that yesterday, at his lodgings in Grub street, 
‘‘died Thomas Smith, Esq., the ingenious 
and delightful author, whose novels have 
amused us all so much. ‘This eccentric and 
kind-hearted writer has left a wife and ten 
children, who, we understand, are totally 





unprovided for, but we are sure that the 
country will never allow them to want.” 
| Smith is only heard of once or twice again. 
A publisher discovers a novel left by that 
lamented and talented author; on which an- 
other publisher discovers another novel by 
the same hand: and *Smith’s last work,” 
and ‘the last work of Smith,” serve the 
bibliopolists’ turn for a week, are found en- 
tirely stupid by the public; and so Smith, 
and his genius, and his wants, and his works, 
pass away out of this world for ever. ‘The 
paragraph in the paper next to that which 
records Smith's death announces the excite- 
ment created by the forthcoming work of 
the admirable Jones; and so to the end of 
time. But these considerations are too pro- 
foundly melancholic, and we had better pass 
on to the second tome of Jerome Paturot's 
existence. 

One might fancy that, after Monsieur Pa- 
turot had settled down in his nightcap and 
hosiery shop, he would have calmly en- 
veloped himself in lambswool stockings and 
yards of flannel, and, so protected, that For- 
tune would have had no more changes for 
him. Such, probably, is the existence of an 
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middle classes’ matters are very differently 
arranged, and the bonnetier de France peut 
espérer a tout. ‘The defunct Paturot whis- 
pered that secret to Jerome before he depart- 
ed this world, and our honest tradesman be- 
gins presently to be touched by ambition, 
and to push forward towards the attainment 
of those dignities which the revolution of 
July has put in his reach. 

The first opportunity for elevation is offer- 
ed him in the ranks of that cheap defence of 
nations the National Guard. He is a warm 
man, as the saying is; he is looked up to in 
his quarter, he is a member of a company; 
why should he not be its captain too? A 
certain Oscar, painter in ordinary to his 
majesty, who paints spinach-coloured land- 
scapes, and has an orange-coloured beard, 
has become the bosom friend of the race of 
Paturot, and is the chief agent of the gallant 
hosier in his attempts at acquiring the cap- 
tain’s epaulettes :— 

‘¢¢ Jerome my friend,’ said the painter one 
day, examining me with a profoundly ecsta- 
tic look, * do you know you have a prodigi- 
ous air of Napoleon ?’ 

**¢ Nonsense, Oscar; no joking if you 
please.’ 

You have 
I would 


‘««¢ Earnest, upon my honour. 
the very build and look of autre. 
wager you that you have the bump of mili- 


tary genius too; let me feel.’ And he passed 
his hands over my skull, and there sure 
enough, discovered the warlike protuberance 
in question. During this examination seve- 
ral voltigeurs of the company were standing 
round us, some laughing and some serious. 
Sergeant-major Oscar made them one by one 
feel the bump; and then analysed the con- 
formation of my countenance, and proved be- 
yond a doubt that 1 had a great deal of Na- 
poleon in the eyes, in the nose, and the look. 
Having finished his demonstration, he turned 
round solemnly to the warriors assembled, 
and said,— 

‘* ¢ Comrades, our actual captian is—what? 
An oyster-monger. Is this company to be 
commanded by an oyster-monger? I say no. 
We will suffer that molluscous degradation 
no more. Lookat Paturot. He has the eyes 
of Napoleon; he alone should be our man. 
He who died at St. Helena will approve our 
choice ; from the height of the column he 
will look down upon us and bless us. Long 
live Captain Paturot !’ 

‘«** Long live Captain Paturot!’ cried the 
ten tradesmen who furnished my house. And 
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it was thus that Oscar improvised me as a 
| candidate for the captaincy. 

‘*+ Oscar’s position in the company was 
very firmly established. He had duties to 
do as a sergeant-major, and services to ren- 
der which had made him generally popular. 
He did not press poor fellows too hard about 
mounting guard, and brought them up before 
the council of discipline with reluctant mod- 
eration. . He had, moreover, some social 
talents, which acquired for him the general 
esteem; he cultivated ventriloquism with 
success, and blackened the walls with the 
most laughable charcoal caricatures possible. 
In order utterly to destroy the oysterman, he 
mnade a series of pitiless caricatures in all our 
guard-rooms, and endowed him with a nose 
so monstrous that it lost the oysterman forty 
votes. Meanwhile he persisted in my like- 
ness to Napoleon, he drew me with my arms 
folded, in a cocked-hat, in a grey coat, in a 
thousand Napoleonic ways and attitudes; and 
thus by degrees the star of the actual captain 
of our company began to grow pale before 
that of its future commander. 

‘+ This labour continued for, at least, a year, 
and at last the critical day arrived when the 
new election took place. For ten months 
past Malvina had been at work preparing our 
allies for the great occasion. Our tradesmen 
had never before had such customers as we 
were; if Paris had been menaced with a 
siege, our house could not have been more 
crammed with provisions, and it may be 
supposed that the wortliy merchants who 
supplied them redoubled their attentions to 
these most profitable customers. ‘The wine- 
merchant carried me ten voltigeurs, the pork- 
man enlisted four, the tailor came over with 
three; but more than all these did Oscar. 
Every time he was on guard came a fresh 
prodigy. He imitated donkeys, cocks, dogs, 
and cats, with a fidelity that won the hearts 
of the company. He performed dialogues, 
polylogues, operas, comedies, and farces, all 
to himself. A refractory upholsterer came 
over after seeing him dance the previous 
night, another voltigeur yielded to the por- 
trait of his two darlings in oil, and a third 
deserted from the oystermonger in gratitude 
for a shop-sign which Oscar painted, and on 
which that illustrious artist lavished all the 
spinach of his palette. This propaganda 
assumed such a character that | was menaced 
with an unamimous election. ‘The oyster- 
man was ruined; he had only to retire and 
deplore his defeat upon a heap of shells. 





*‘ But he still desperately clung on to his 
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captaincy. He refused to be swallowed up 
by me, he opposed his to the different influ- 
ences I had brought to bear. His audacity 
was monstrous; for three days the whole 
company was deluged with oysters, ostra- 
cised, smothered with shells. But my rival 
earried his liberality too far; the company 
grew sick of oysters, and, as they fell off 
from the feast of shells, came over to me. 
Oscar, too, did not allow my adversary’s pro- 
ceedings to pass without remark. He pur- 
sued what he called the Oysterites with sar- 
easms so pitiless that no voltigeur dared 
openly acknowledge himself to be of the 
party. Henceforth my antagonist’s support- 
ers were a shamed and feeble band, defeated 
before they had fought. 

“On the day of election my painter was 
prodigious ; he went from group to group 
exciting this by his praise, frightening that 
by his sneer, given one a shake of the hand 
that made him mine for ever, and that a 
withering frown that sent him back into his 
shell. My adversary sat demurely in a cor- 
ner of the room, whither the sarcasms of 
Oscar had driven him. 

‘++ Took at him there on his bench, the 

oyster-captain! Waiter, some pepper and 
vinegar, and sprinkle on this gentleman ! 
Bah ! I could swallow a dozen such captains, 
bread and butter included! How do you 
like your officers served up, gentlemen ? scol- 
loped or.in their shells? Silence in the ranks. 
Oysters to the left, and down they go!’ 

‘It was with jokes of this nature that 
Oscar assailed the Oysterman—jokes which 
were received on our side with immense 
cheers and laughter. The oyster-captain sat 
confounded in his corner, scarce knowing 
which way to look. His partisans did not 
dare to support him openly, and abandoned 
him to his solitude. At length we came to 
voting. Of the eighty voters I received 
forty-six suffrages; the rest were for my ad- 
versary. I was captain, and the painter 
plunged into my arms, shouting ‘ Long live 
Captain Paturot!’ 

‘This ery passed through the ranks of 
the soldiery, which was infected by the en- 
thusiasm of Oscar; and, the operations of the 
election being terminated, we had a collation 
of punch and cakes, whereof Oscar did the 
honours, and of which I paid the bill.” 

Thus happily elected, the mighty Paturot 
determines that the eyes of France are on his 
corps of voltigeurs, and that they shall be the 
model of all National Guardsmen. He be- 
comes more and more like Napoleon. He 


pinches the sentinels with whom “ he is con- 
tent’”’ by the ear; he swears every now and 
then with much energy; he invents a costume 
(it was in the early days when the fancy of 
the National Guardsman was allowed to lux- 
uriate over his facings and pantaloons at will); 
and in a grand review before Marshal Soban 
the Paturot company turns out in its splendid 
new uniform, yellow facings, yellow-striped 
trousers, brass buckles and gorgets—the most 
brilliant company ever seen. But, though 
these clothes were strictly military and unani- 
mously splendid, the wearers had not been 
bred up in those soldatesque habits which 
render much inferior men more effective on 
parade. ‘They failed in some manceuvre 
which the old soldier of the empire ordered 
them to perform—the front and rear ranks 
were mingled in hopeless confusion. *‘* Ho, 
porter !” shouted the old general to the guard 
of the Carrousel gate, ** shut the gates, porter ! 
these canaries will fly off if you don’t.” 

Undismayed by this little check, and de- 
termined, like all noble spirits to repair it, 
Captain Paturot now laboured incessantly 
to bring his company into discipliffe, and 
brought them not only to march and to coun- 
ter-march, but to fire with great precision, 
until, on an unlucky day, the lieutenant, be- 
ing in advance of his men, a certain voltigeur, 
who had forgotten to withdraw his ramrod 
from his gun, discharged the rod into the 
fleshy part of the lieutenant’s back, which 
accident caused the firing to abate somewhat 
afterwards, 

Ambition, meanwhile, had seized on the 
captain’s wife, who too was determined to 
play her part in the world, and had chosen 
the world of fashion for her sphere of action. 
A certain Russian princess, of undoubted 
grandeur, had taken a great fancy to Madame 
Paturot, and, under the auspices of that illus- 
trious hyperborean chaperone, she entered 
into the genteel world. 

Among the fashionable public of Paris, we 
are led by Monsieur Paturot’s memoirs to 
suppose that they mingle virtue with their 
pleasure, and so that they can aid in a charit- 
able work, are ready to sacrifice themselves- 
and dance to any extent. It happened that a 
part of the Borysthenes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Princess Flibustikopfkoi’s estate 
overflowed, and the Parisian public came 
forward as sympathisers, as they did for suf- 
fering Ireland and Prince O'Connell the 
other day. A great fete was resolved on, 
and Madame de Paturot became one of the 





lady’s patronesses. 
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And at this fete we are presented to a great 
character, in whom the habitué of Paris will 
perhaps recognise a certain likeness to a cer- 
tain celebrity of the present day, by name 
Monsieur Hector Berlioz, the musician and 
critic. 

‘The great artist promised his assistance. 
All the wind-instruments in Paris were en- 
gaged in advance, and all the brass bands, 
and all the fiddles possible. 

‘¢* Princess,’ said the artist, agitating his 
locks, * for your sake I would find the hymn 
of the creation that has been lost since the 
days of the deluge.’ 

‘‘ The day of the festival arrived. The 
artist would allow none but himself to con- 
duct his own chef-de’euvre; he took his 
place at a desk five metres above the level of 
the waves of the orchestra, and around him 
were placed the most hairy and romantic 
musicians of the day, who were judged 
worthy of applauding at the proper place. 
The art.st himself, the utterer of the musical 
apocalypse, cast his eyes over the assembly, 
seeking to dominate the multitude by that 
glance,and also to keep in order a refractory 
lock of hair which would insist upon inter- 
rupting it. I had more than once heard of 


the plan of this great genius, which consists 
in setting public and private life to music. A 


thousand extraordinary anecdotes are record- 
ed of the extraordinary power which he pos- 
sessed for so doing; among others is the 
story of the circumstance which occurred to 
him in atavern. Having a wish for a dish of 
fricandeau and sorrel, the genius took a flageo- 
let out of his pocket, and modulated a few 
notes,— 
** Tum.tiddle-di-tum-tiddle-de,” &c. 

The waiter knew at once what was meant, 
and brought the fricandeau and the sauce re- 
quired. Genius always overcomes its de- 
tractors in this way. 

‘**] am not able to give a description of the 
wonderful morceau of music now performed. 
With it the festival terminated. ‘The hero of 
the evening sat alone at his desk, vanquished 
by his emotions, and half-drowned in a lock 
of hair which has been described. ‘The mu- 
sic done, the hairy musicians round about 
rushed towards the maestro with the idea of 
carrying him in triumph to his coach, and of 
dragging him home in the same. But he, 
modestly retiring by a back-door, called for 
his cloak and his clogs, and walked home, 
where he wrote a critique for the newspa- 
pers of the music which he had composed 
and directed previously. It is thus that mo- 
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dern genius is made; it is sufficient for all 
duties, and can swallow any glory you 
please,”’ 

Whether this little picture is a likeness or 
not, who shall say? but it is a good carica- 
ture of a race in France, where geniuses pous- 
sent as they do nowhere else; where poets 
are prophets, where romances have revela- 
tions. It was but yesterday I was reading 
in a Paris newspaper some account of the 
present state of things in Spain. ‘ Battles 
in Spain are mighty well,” says the genius ; 
but what does Europe care for them? A 
single word spoken in France has more in- 
fluence than a pitched battle in Spain.” So 
stupendous a genius is that of the country ! 

‘The nation considers, then, its beer the 
strongest that ever was brewed in the world ; 
and so with individuals. ‘This has his artist- 
ical, that his musical, that his poetical beer, 
which frothy liquor is preferred before that 
of all other taps; and the musician above has 
a number of brethren in other callings. 

Jerome’s high fortunes are yet to come. 
From being captain of his company he is 
raised to be lieutenant-colonel of his regi- 
ment, and as such has the honour to be in- 
vited to the palace of the Tuileries with 
Madame Paturot. ‘This great event is de- 
scribed in the following eloquent manner :— 

‘¢ The day of the ball arrived, and number- 
less misfortunes with it. At ten o’clock my 
wife’s hairdresser had not made his appear- 
ance, and my pumps were still absent. Ser- 
vant after servant was despatched after these 
indispensable and dilatory articles, and it was 
eleven o’clock before we were en route. 
Even then our troubles were not over: in 
order to arrive at the Carroussel it was ne- 
cessary to follow the file of carriages from 
the Rue Rivoli. ‘The heavens poured down 
cataracts on the pavement, the carriages en- 
tered slowly one by one, and 1 had all but 
given orders to return home and to wait for 
a more favourable opportunity to exhibit my 
court suit; but Oscar, who in his quality of 
painter in ordinary to his majesty found 
means to get a ticket to every court gala in 
the season, had no idea of dressing himself 
to no purpose, and he succeeded in calming 
my ill humour. ‘The carriages began to 
move a little more quickly, and presently we 
saw the palace staircase and balcony, which 
was to be our port in the storm. 

‘« The stair was as much crowded as the 
street had been previously, we could only 
ascend the steps with infinite pains and pre- 
caution. We had been practising at home 
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the court manner of ascending the stair, and, 
lo! all our studies had been in vain. Gen- 
tlemen’s swords crossed together, ladies’ 
trains grew rebellious and persisted in wan- 
dering under gentlemen’s legs, and, by the 
time we arrived at the entry of the recep- 
tion-rooms, we were all crumpled, rumpled, 
trampled, and in disorder. At last, thanks 
to the Ahuissiers and the servants in waiting, 
and thanks to a good deal of pushing and 
struggling forward, we arrived at the grand 
saloon where the king and queen were. | 
had studied at home a low bow of the most 
elegant kind, having perfected myself in it 
with infinite care, and, when I arrived near 
his majesty executed it, I flatter myself, not 
unsuccessfully. 

“«* Sire!’ I added, with a loyal inflection of 
voice which | thought could not fail to produce 
some sensation in the bosom of his majesty ; 
but fancy my surprise when I lifted up my 
head after the salute to perceive before me on- 
ly the back of his majesty, who had turned 
round to speak to I don’t know what ambas- 
sador of a northern court. Madame Paturot 
had likewise missed her entrée, which even 
cast upon her countenance a certain expres- 
sion of ill humour. At last, and as well as 
we could, we struggled into a corner of the 
room, where, though tired, we were not able 
to sit down, as etiquette prevented us from 
being seated in their majesty’s presence. 'T'o 
this regulation | was resigned, but I could 
not console myself for not having been able 
to captivate for a moment the regards of my 
sovereign. ‘I'hat royal back oppressed me. 
It poisoned my fete. 

** However, as I looked on, I began soon 
to perceive that his majesty might be blaseé 
even in respect of bows as elegant as mine. 
The gracious monarch performed less than 
three thousand bows in the course of the 
evening, his illustrious head bobbing up and 
down like the piston in a fire-pump. ‘There 
must be certain state consolations for royal- 
ty, otherwise how could kings get through 
their duty? Far from envying kings, I pity 
them heartily. Few subjects would bear 
the duties which their station obliges sove- 
reigns to go through. From the place where 
I stood, I could admire that gift of smiling, 
that elastic play of muscles with which Hea- 
ven has endowed monarchs, and which is at 
once a proof of the superiority of their rank 
as individually of their royal vocation. As 
I saw the old dowagers step up their fallalas, 
the respectable old peers in their powder, all 
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vulgar faces which followed in an almost in- 
terminable file, | wondered how a human 
head could maintain its calm in the midst of 
such a whirlwind of such a suffocating heat, 
of such doubtful odours as filled the scented 
air, of all these flowers and ribands, bare 
necks and epaulettes, diamonds, bald heads, 
wigs, and powder. ‘The uniforms especial- 
ly fatigued the eye with their colours and 
embroideries, with their foreign stars and 
crosses, their grand cordons, and German 
eagles, their garters, iron crowns, golden 
fleeces, Cincinnatuses, and a chain of stars 
and what not, sparkling and twinkling in a 
thousand coats, civil and military, passing 
and crossing perpetually before my eyes. 
Heavens! what a scene of luxury it was, 
and what an overpowering suffocating enthu- 
siasm I felt! ‘There I stood, with my elbow 
in the side of a marshal of France, my heel 
on the corn of a foreign plenipotentiary in the 
midst of all the great names of Europe and 
the finest diamonds in the world. It was an 
honour of which a man may acknowledge 
himself to be proud, an honour of which no 
Paturot before me had ever enjoyed. * And, 
when the factious rebels of the opposition 
pretend that the Revolution of July has mis- 
carried, I answer no! it has carried hosiers 
to the Tuileries, and I have no doubt that it 
was the end of the institution. 

After the reception was over their majes- 
ties retired, according to custom, and danc- 
ing began. It was for this moment that Ma- 
dame Paturot had been in waiting. She had 
indulged herself in a look so remarkably de- 
collettée that she hoped at least to catch the 
eye of one of the princes; and, seated on a 
stool, she flung round her, for this important 
end, all the fascinations of her glance, and 
all the seductions of her fan. 1 saw clearly 
that my presence could in no wise aid my 
wife’s manceuvres, and therefore disappeared 
in the direction of the buffet. Ah! you ras- 
cally pamphleteers, who are always sneering 
at the entertainments of the most generous of 
sovereigns, I wish I had you in that refresh- 
ment-room placed by the side of one of those 
tables always covered with dishes of the 
most delicious meats, though these were al- 
ways disappearing down the throats of the 
gormandisers around. With every respect 
for the high society which frequents the 
Tuileries, their appetite, I must say, is pro- 
digious. As I examined the dishes as they 
came and disappeared, it certainly seemed to 
me that their excellencies the ambassadors 
were in a state of famine, that the plenipo- 
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tentiaries must have been starving, that the 
great cordons covered stomachs still greater 
than themselves. I must also admit that 
several peeresses and deputies’ ladies were 
doing their duty round the tables, and that 
the three powers of our state were there re- 
presented by some of the stoutest jaws and 
most capacious abdomens in our country. 

* To this spectacle, which filled my soul 
with admiration for the magnificence of my 
king, I devoted the greater part of my even- 
ing. As far as turkeys, patties, jellies, wines, 
and plate went, it was, indeed, a noble sight, 
and perhaps I should never to this minute 
have been able to snatch myself away from 
these Capuan delights had not Malvina come 
up rather abruptly to join me. 

«+ Let us go,’ said she, with an air of ex- 
treme ill humour. 

«+ But,” said I. 

‘¢+ No buts,” said she, ‘let us be off !’ 

** And so we went to our carriage. Dur- 
ing the drive home Madame Paturot main- 
tained a profound silence, a precursor of a 
storms I could not imagine what was the 
cause Which rendered her so taciturn and so 
sombre. 

‘*« What a splendid féfe!” said I, by way 
of breaking the ice. 

“¢A pretty féfe, indeed! it was good 
enough, though, for greedy creatures like 

ou!” 

*©* Ah, Malvina!’ I replied, in a tender 
tone. 

‘* *Not a single quadrille—not one!’ said 
she, going off at once. ‘ Pretty princes they 
are—pretty calves they have, wadded an 
inch all round! Pretty dances, pretty calves ! 
as much fat on them as on the back of my 
hand! Pooh! it makes me yawn only to 
think,—only to think of them.’ 

‘* This sortie explained every thing to me. 
In spite of those incendiary glances of hers, 
Malvina had never been asked to dance.” 

If the respected reader, like the writer of 
this, has never had the honour of figuring at 
a ball at the ‘Tuileries, (at home, of course, 
we are as regular at Pimlico as Lord Mel- 
bourne used to be,) here is surely in a couple 
of pages a description of the affair so accu- 
rate, that, after translating it, I for my part 
feel as if I were quite familiar with the pa- 
lace of the French king. I can see Louis 
Philippe grinning endlessly, ceaselessly bob- 
bing his august head up and down. I can 
see the fuotmen in red, the officiers d’ordon- 
nance in stays, the spindle-shanked young 
princes frisking round to the sound of the 
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brass bands. "The chandeliers, the ambassa- 
dors, the flaccid Germans with their finger- 
rings, the Spaniards looking like gilded “old 
clothesmen ; here and there a deputy-lieuten- 
ant, of course, and one or two hapless Bri- 
tons in their national court suits, that make 
the French mob, as the Briton descends 
from his carriage, exclaim, OA, ce marquis ! 
Fancy besides fifteen hundred women, of 
whom fourteen hundred and fifty are ugly— 
it is the proportion in Franee. And how 
much easier is it to enjoy this Barmecide 
dance in the description of honest Paturot 
than to dress at midnight, and pay a guinea 
for a carriage, and keep out of one’s whole- 
some bed, in order to look at King Louis 
Philippe smiling! What a mercy it is not 
io be a gentleman! Whata blessing itis not 
to be obliged to drive a cab in w vhite hid 
gloves, nor to sit behind a great floundering 
racing-tailed horse of Rotten Row, expecting 
momentarily that he will jump you into the 
barouche full of ladies just a-head! What a 
mercy it is not to be obliged to wear tight 
lacquered boots, nor to dress for dinner, nor 
to go to balls at midnight, nor even to be a 
member of the House of Commons, nor to 
be prevented from smoking a cigar if you are 
so minded! All which privileges of poverty 
may Fortune long keep to us! Men do not 
know half their luck, that is the fact. If the 
real truth were known about things, we 
should have their Graces of Sutherland and 
Devonshire giving up their incomes to the 
national debt, and saying to the country, 
‘Give me a mutton chop and a thousand a- 
year !”’ 

In the fortunes of honest Paturot this 
wholesome moral is indicated with much 
philosophic acumen, as those will allow who 
are inclined from the above specimen of their 
quality to make themselves acquainted with 
the further history of his fortunes. Such 
persons may read how Jerome, having be- 
come a colonel sof the National Guards, be- 
comes, of course, a member of the Legion of 
Honour, how he is tempted to aspire to still 
further dignities, how he becomes a deputy, 
and how his constituents are served by him; 
how, being deputy, he has perhaps an incli- 
nation to become minister, but that one fine 
day he finds that his house cannot meet cer- 
tain bills which are: presented for payment, 
and so the poor fellow becomes a bankrupt. 

He gets a little place, he retires with Mal- 
vina into a country town; she is exceeding- 
ly fond of canaries and dominoes, and Je- 
rome cultivates cabbages and pinks with 
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great energy and perfect contentment. He 
says he is quite happy. Ought he not to be 
so who has made a thousand readers happy, 
and perhaps a little wiser? 

I have just heard that Jerome Paturot is 
a political novel; one of the Reviews des- 
patches this masterpiece in a few growling 
lines, and pronounces it to be a failure. 
Perhaps it 7s a political novel, perhaps there 
is a great deal of sound thinking in this care- 
less, familiar, sparkling narrative, and a vast 
deal of reflection hidden under Jerome's or- 
dinary cotton nightcap ; certainly it isa most 
witty and entertaining story, and as such is 
humbly recommended by the undersigned to 
all lovers of the Pantagruelian philosophy. 
It is a great thing now-a-days to get a funny 
book which makes you laugh, to read three 
volumes of satire in which there is not a par- 
ticle of bad blood, and to add to one’s know- 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 


KECHUK AND BUDHUK DACOITS OF 
BENGAL, 


Tne following account of certain Dacoits, 
of the classes called ** Kechuk” and * Bud- 
huk,”’ taken from the depositions of indivi- 
duals who have been apprehended, and have 
given the history of their lives and misdeeds 
to Capt. Marsh and Lieut. Nation, officers 
engaged in the suppression of Thuggee, is 
another curious illustration of the Indian cha- 
racter. ‘The letter forwarded with the depo- 
sition says: ** The Budhuks only make tem- 
porary excursions into these provinces; the 
Kechuks are a kindred tribe from the same 
stock, speaking the same secret language, 
and using the same precautions in their rob- 





ledge of the world, too, as one can’t help do- 
ing by the aid of this keen and good-humour- 
ed wit. The author of Jerome Paturot is 
M. Reybaud, understood to be a grave man, 
dealing in political economy, in Fourierism, 
and other severe sciences. ‘There is a valua- 
ble work by the late Mr. Henry Fielding 
the police-magistrate, upon the precaution of 
thieving in the metropolis, and some politi- 
cal pamphlets of merit by the same author; 
but it hath been generally allowed that the 
history of Mr. Tomas Jones, by the same 
Mr. Fielding, is amongst the most valuable 
of the scientific works of this author. And 
in like manner, whatever may be the graver 
works of M. Reybaud, I heartily trust that 
he has some more of the Paturot kind in his 
brain or his portfolio, for the benefit of the 
lazy, novel-reading, unscientific world. 
M. A. ‘Trrmarsu. 


a 
ABSOLUTE PROPERTY. 


‘‘Tr any thing,” says Sir William Jones, 
‘¢ be the absolute exclusive property of each 
individual, it is his belief, and I hope I should 
be one of the last men living who could har- 
bour a thought of obtruding my own belief 
on the free minds of others.” 

And yet one half of the world is, and ever 
has been, attacking and persecuting, burning 
and tormenting the other half, for the express 
purpose of controlling or destroying this ab- 
solute and exclusive property, without having 
advanced one hair’s breath towards success ; 
so exactly is the folly of compulsory prose- 
lytism equalled by its wickedness. 


beries as them. The deposition of Budhuk 
‘now sent is only one of many which Major 
|Sleeman has taken. ‘The superintendent of 
| police has it from another Kechuk, who has 
| followed his profession for about fifteen years, 
‘that, within that time, parties of his tribe 
|have committed from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred dacoities in Bengal.” 

The Kechuks carry on their depredations 
chiefly in Bengal; their tribe seems to be 
'scattered about Bootan and Nepaul, and the 
northern districts of Bengal. ‘They dress 
like the inhabitants of Bengal, and speak 
Bengalee. ‘They appear to have scarcely 
any of the prejudices of caste with respect to 

food, since they use the flesh of all kinds of 

‘animals. Their ordinary mode of life is that 
|of a common ryot; they cultivate their lands, 
and support themselves partly on their pro- 
duce, and partly on the plunder that they col- 
lect on their expeditions, which are under- 
taken whenever they receive intelligence of 
property being deposited in an exposed or 
unguarded situation. ‘The * Budhuks” are 
a similar race, subsisting on service and agri- 
cultural labour, and plunder as opportunity 
offers. Some of the Budhuks pretend to be 
Rajpoots of the Solunkee tribe originally, 
who, seduced by the wealthy condition of 
those about them who practised dacoity, join- 
ed the dacoits, and were ever after classed 
with the Budhuks, 

We have before us the depositions of three 
Kechuk jemadars; the first is named Fu- 
keera, who was a resident of Bhotgaon, in 
Bootan ; he afterwards settled in the Morung, 
and was engaged in several dacoities, the pro- 
duce of which to himself seems to have been 
very trifling, as he seldom received for his 
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share more than thirty or forty rupees, ac- 
cording to his own account; but is noted 
by Capt. Marsh, who took his deposition, 
that he did not confess freely and fully, for 
it was notorious that he had been engaged in 
fifty or sixty dacoities, and was for a length 
of time the notorious leader of the Kechuk 
tribe in the Morung. The only point re- 
markable in his evidence is where he states 
that he and others proceeded with the inten- 
tion of attacking the factory of Suoltanpooker 
(or Sooltanpore,) in the thannah of Mutteea- 
ree, zillah Purneah; but the ** sahib’’ at the 
factory fired upon the party, and wounded 
one of them, upon which they forthwith de- 
camped without obtaining any thing. ‘This 
fact is valuable, as pointing out the small de- 
gree of courage by which the dacoits are ani- 
inated in their attacks upon property. In 
most of the cases of dacoity detailed in the 
statements before us, little or no resistance 
of any kind seems to have been offered by 
the proprietors of the houses attacked ; and 
they scem to have been frequently in but 
small numbers, usually not above twenty. 
We may inveigh against the inefficient state 
of the police with some justice, which could 
admit of the long course of crime run by 
these Budhuks and Kechuks with but a very 
tardy detection of the parties, but there seems 
little reason to doubt that a slight degree of 
energy exhibited by the natives in defence of 
their own property would have prevented a 
vast number of the dacoities now on record. 
If one European, with the tempting treasure- 
chest of an indigo factory to urge on the da- 
coits, could with one discharge of his gun 
put to flight a score of these fellows, it is 
pretty clear that they would not be likely to 
attack where any appearance of determined 
defence was shown. The nearly perfect im- 
punity with which the dacoits perform their 
exploits generally is a very high premium in 
favour of the * profession ;” it seems to be 
all profit and no risk. 

The confessions of a Budhuk, named Luk- 
ha, are as amusing as the life of Dick Turpin 
was tous in our school days. He begins by 
telling how his ancestors were dacoits, and 
that when he reached the age of twenty he 
was captivated by the discourse of the old 
dacoits who lived in his neighbourhood. He 
resided at Amaleea, in Hatrass. Atlength he 
started from home with his brother-in-law and 
an old dacoit leader named Man Sing, and some 
fifteen followers, disguised as travellers, and 
armed with swords and matchlocks, for without 
arms no one thinks of travelling in the Oude 





country ; therefore, arms would never excite 
suspicion. ‘The party proceeded to Naea- 
gow, where they got spear-heads made by a 
blacksmith, and remained two months; . 
meantime Man Sing and a Brahmin went 
off to reconnoitre, and having fixed on a 
merchant’s house in Khyrabad as their ob- 
ject of attack, they collected some fifteen 
more volunteers from the surrounding vil- 
lages, and moved to a well, about six coss 
from Khyrabad, where they met a man who 
had been sent out as a scout to examine the 
merchant’s premises, and the approaches to 
them: all erreumstances were favourable to 
their purpose, no police being in their way. 
The party approached the town at sunset, 
prepared their spears and torches, and moved 
on to the merchant’s house an hour after 
dark; ten men were posted on the great 
road leading from the suraee, and ten more 
were stationed outside the house, as a cover- 
ing party. ‘The novice Lukha and ten others 
entered the house, setting their torches in a 
blaze at the moment. ‘The merchants who 
were inside were so alarmed at the sight of 
the spears, that they fled to the women’s 
apartments; the dacoits then went to work 
with their axes, and broke open the boxes 
that they found, and collected in cash, cloth 
of gold, and silver ornaments, a booty of 
about Rs. 2,500. ‘The party retired unmo- 
lested, and gained their homes by a forced 
march; they then divided the spoil, after de- 
ducting the expenses of the outfit. ‘The no- 
vice, however, seems to have taken part in 
the dacoity from an inherent partiality for 
the calling, since he got no more than one 
piece of cloth, which he made into a vest, as 
his share of the spoil. ‘This is one of forty- 
nine affairs of the same nature in which he 
was engaged in several districts, Ghazeepore, 
Sarun, Allahabad, Mirzapore, Azimgurh, and 
others, his party going about the country in 
various disguises, and making their attacks 
where opportunity invited. 

Before going on an expedition, the whole 
party settle the rates by which the booty is 
to he shared amongst them: men, women, 
and children, all and each, have their respec- 
tive rates allotted to them, and the widow and 
children of any man who is killed or dies 
during the expedition either get a large do- 
nation, or else continue to receive their shares 
as long as the widow remains unmarried. 
They then sacrifice a certain number of 
goats, and swear fidelity to each other, after 
dipping their fingers into the blood of the sa- 
crifice ; they finish their ceremony by making 
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a feast on the goat’s flesh, with a_plenti- 
ful allowance of liquor. ‘They pay due at- 
tention to omens before setting out on their 
expedition. On one occasion certain of the 
party went some distance in the direction 
they were about to take, and offered up a 
prayer to God and to Kalee, “If it be thy 
will, O God, and thine, Kalee, to prosper 
our undertaking for the sake of the blind and 
lame, the widow and the orphan, that depend 
upon our exertions, vouchsafe, we pray, the 
eall of the female jackal on the right.”” Thus 
having said, they sat down and smoked their 
pipes, waiting for the reply of the Deity: on 
such occasions, if it be favourable, they re- 
turn thanks, and if unfavourable, they retire 
in silence, and try the omen another day. 
Thus it appears that their proceedings are 
ruled by a certain faith in the protection of 
Providence, as are those of the Thugs, and 
by a firm belief in the propriety of their act- 
ing after the manner of their forefathers. In 
this the Kechuks and Budhuks are more ho- 
nest than the robbers of our own more civil- 
ized country, who have the voice of religion 
as well as the fear of punishment to check 
their eagerness after other people’s goods 
and chattels. ‘The dacoits do not appear 
generally to use unnecessary violence to 
those whom they plunder; as long as no one 


resists thein, they show no inclination to shed | 


blood or injure any one. 

We must hope that the intended improve- 
ments in the administration of the police will 
do much to suppress the art predatory ; little 
more is required than a more eflicient super- 
vision of the native police officers. We have 
heard it stated, that the addition of one extra 
magistrate to the 24-Pergunnahs’ district has 
already effected much good, and that many 
dacoits have been apprehended by the offi- 
cers lately stationed at Howrah, even in the 
short space of afew months. Here, then, is 
a proof how much the Government have in 
their power towards the suppression of da- 
coity, as well as other crimes, were they but 
so inclined, by stationing two or three active 
European assistant magistrates in each dis- 
trict. ‘Ihe apparently contemplated plan of 
putting natives in such appointments can 
only be looked at sanguinely by those who 
have faith and trust in the courage, activity, 
and honesty of the natives of Bengal. 


nen 


The Congress of Italian literati was to 
take place at Lucca on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. 

VotumeE 1V.—22 





From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy 
Aikin. ‘Two volumes. 8vo. London: 
1843. 


(Concluded from page 180.] 


AnoTtuerR of Addison’s favorite compan- 
ions was Ambrose Phillipps, a good Whig 
and a middling poet, who had the honour of 
bringing into fashion a species of composition 
which has been called after his name, Nam- 
by-Pamby. But the mostremarkable mem- 
bers of the little senate, as Pope long after- 
wards called it, were Richard Steele and 
Thomas Tickell. 

Steele had known Addison from child- 
hood. ‘They had been together at the Char- 
ter House and at Oxford; but circumstances 
had then, for a time, separated them widely. 
Steele had left college without taking a de- 
gree, had been disinherited by a rich rela- 
tion, had led a vagrant life, had served in the 
army, had tried to find the philosopher’s 
stone, and had written a religious treatise 
and several comedies. He was one of those 
persons whom it was impossible either to 
hate or to respect. His temper was sweet, 
his affections warm, his spirits lively, his 
passions strong, and his principles weak. 
His life was spent in sinning and repenting ; 
in calculating what was right and doing what 
was wrong. In speculation, he was a man 
of piety and honour; in practice he was 
much of the rake and a little of the swindler. 
He was, however, so good-natured that it 
was not easy to be seriously angry with 
him, and that even rigid moralists felt more 
inclined to pity than to blame him, when he 
diced himself into a spunging-house, or drank 
himself into a fever. Addison regarded 
Steele with kindness not unmingled with 
scorn—tried, with litile success, to keep him 
out of scrapes, introduced him to the great, 
procured a good place for him, corrected his 
plays, and, though by no means rich, lent 
him large sums of money. One of these 
loans appears, from a letter dated in August 
1708, to have amounted to a thousand pounds. 
These pecuniary transactions probably led 
to frequent bickerings. It is said that, on 
one occasion, Steele’s negligence, or dis- 
honesty, provoked Addison to repay himself 
by the help of a bailiff. We cannot join 
with Miss Aikin in rejecting this story. 
Johnson heard it from Savage, who heard it 
from Steele. Few private transactions which 
took place a hundred and twenty years ago, 
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are proved by stronger evidence than this. 
But we can by no means agree with those 
who condemn Addison’s severity. ‘he most 
amiable of mankind may well be moved to 
indignation, when what he has earned hard- 
ly, and lent with great inconvenience to him- 
self, for the purpose of relieving a friend in 
distress, is squandered with insane profu- 
sion. We will illustrate our meaning by an 
example, which is not the less striking because 
it is taken from fiction. Dr. Harrison, in 
Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ is represented as the 
most benevolent of human beings; yet he 
takes in execution, not only the "goods, but 
the person of his friend Booth. Dr. Harri- 
son resorts to this strong measure because he 
has been informed that Booth, while plead- 
ing poverty as an excuse for not paying just 
debts, has been buying fine jewellery, and 
setting up acoach. No person who is well 
acquainted with Steele’s life and correspon- 
dence, can doubt that he behaved quite as ill 
to Addison as Booth was accused of behav- 
ing to Dr. Harrison. ‘The real history, we 
hav e little doubt, was something like this :— 
A letter comes to Addison, imploring help in 
pathetic terms, and promising reformation 
and speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares 
that be has not an inch of candle, or a bushel 


of coals, or credit with the butcher for a 
shoulder of mutton. Addisonis moved. He 
determines to deny himself some medals 
which are wanting to his series of the ‘T'welve 
Cesars; to put off buying the new edition of 


9 


‘* Bayle’s Dictionary ;”’ and to wear his old 
sword and buckles another year. In this 
way he manages to send a hundred pounds 
to his friend. ‘The next day he calls on 
Steele, and finds scores of gentlemen and 
ladies assembled. ‘The fiddles are playing. 
The table is groaning under Champagne, 
Burgundy, and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is 
it strange that a man whose kindness is thus 
abused, should send sheriff’s officers to re- 
claim what is due to him? 

Tickell was a young man, fresh from Ox- 
ford, who had introduced himself to public 
notice by writing a most ingenious and 


graceful little poem in praise of the opera of 


‘* Rosamond.’ He deserved, and at length 
attained, the first place in Addison’s friend- 
ship. For a time Steel and Tickell were on 
good terms. But they loved Addison too much 
to love each other; and at length became as 
bitter enemies as the rival bulls in Virgil. 
At the close of 1708 Wharton became 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and appointed 
Addison Chief Secretary. Addison was con- 





sequently under the necessity of quitting 
London for Dublin. Besides the chief sec- 
retaryship, which was then worth about two 
thousand pounds a-year, he obtained a patent 
appointing him keeper of the Irish Records 
for life, with a salary of three or four hun- 
dred a-year. Budgell accompanied his cou- 
sin in the capacity of private Secretary. 

Wharton and Addison had nothing in com- 
mon but Whiggism. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant 
was not only licentious and corrupt, but was 
distinguished from other libertines and job- 
bers by a callous impudence which present- 
ed the strongest contrast to the Secretary’s 
gentleness and delicacy. Many parts of the 
Irish administration at this time appear to 
have deserved serious blame. But against 
Addison, there was not a murmur. He long 
afterwards asserted, what all the evidence we 
have ever seen tends to prove, that his dili- 
gence and integrity gained the friendship of 
all the most considerable persons in Ireland. 

‘The parliamentary career of Addison in 
Ireland has, we think, wholly escaped the 
notice of all his biographers. He was elect- 
ed member for the borough of Cavan in the 
summer of 1709; and in the journals of two 
sessions his name frequently occurs. Some 
of the entries appear to indicate that he so 
far overcame his timidity as to make speech- 
es. Nor is this by any means improbable; 
for the Irish House of Commons was a far 
less formidable audience than the English 
House ; and many tongues which were “tied 
by fear in the greater assembly became flu- 
ent in the smaller. Gerard Hamilton, for 
example, who, from fear of losing the fame 
gained by his “single speech,” sat mute at 
Westminster during forty years, spoke with 
great effect at Dublin when he was Secre- 
tary to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event 
occurred to which he owes his high and per- 
manent rank among British writers, As yet 
his fame rested on performances which, 
though highly respectable, were not built for 
duration, and would, if he had produced no- 
thing else, have now been almost forgotten, 
on some excellent Latin verses, on some 
English verses which occasionally rose above 
mediocrity, and on a book of Travels, agree- 
ably written, but not indicating any extraor- 
dinary powers of mind. ‘These works show- 
ed him to be a man of taste, sense, and 
learning. ‘The time had come when he was 
to prove himself a man of genius, and to en- 
rich our literature with compositions which 
will live as long as the English language. 
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In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a 
literary project, of which he was far indeed 
from foreseeing the consequences. Periodi- 
eal papers had during many years been pub- 
lished in London. Most of these were po- 
litical; but in some of them questions of mo- 
rality, taste, and love-casuistry had been dis- 
cussed. ‘The literary merit of these works 
was small indeed; and even their names are 
now known only to the curious. 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by 
Sunderland, at the request, it is said, of Ad- 
dison; and thus had access to foreign intel- 
ligence earlier and more authentic than was 
in those times within the reach of an ordi- 
nary news-writer. ‘This circumstance seems 
to have suggested to him the scheme of pub- 
lishing a periodical paper on a new plan. It 
was to appear on the days on which the post 
left London for the country, which were, in 
that generation, the Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical representations 
and the literary gossip of Will’s and of the 
Grecian. It was also to contain remarks on 
the fashionable topics of the day, compli- 
ments to beauties, pasquinades on noted 
sharpers, and criticisms on popular preach- 
ers. ‘The aim of Steele does not appear to 
have been higher than this. He was not ill 
qualified to conduct the work which he had 
planned. His public intelligence he drew 
from the best sources. He knew the town, 
and had paid dear for his knowledge. He 
had read much more than the dissipated men 
of that time were in the habit of reading. 
He wasa rake among scholars, and a scholar 
among rakes. His “style was easy and not 
incorrect; and, though his wit and humour 
were of no high order, his gay animal spirits 
imparted to his compositions an air of viva- 
city which ordinary readers could hardly 
distinguish from comic genius. His writings 
have been well compared to those light 
wines which, though deficient in body and 
flavour, are yet a pleasant small drink, if not 
kept too long, or carried too far. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, 
was an imaginary person, almost as well 
known in that age as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. 
Pickwick in ours. Swift had assumed the 
name of Bickerstaff in a satirical pamphlet 
against Partridge, the almanack-maker. Par- 
tridge had been fool enough to publish a 
furious reply. Bickerstaff had rejoined in 
a second pamphlet sull more diverting than 
the first. All the wits had combined to keep 
up the joke, and the town was long in con- 





vulsions of laughter. Steele determined to 
employ the name which this controversy had 
made popular; and, in Aprii 1709, it was 
announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, 
Astrologer was about to publish a paper call- 
ed the * 'Tatler.”” 

Addison had not been consulted about this 
scheme; but as soon as he heard of it, he 
determined to give it his assistance. The 
effect of that assistance cannot be better des- 
cribed than in Steele’sown words. ‘I fared,’’ 
he said like a distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was un- 
undone by my auxiliary. When I had once 
called him in, I could not subsist without 
dependence on him.” ‘The paper,” he 
says elsewhere, ‘* was advanced indeed. It 
was raised to a greater thing than I intend- 
ed it.” 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent 
across St. George’s Channel his first con- 
tributions to the Tatler, had no notion of the 
extent and variety of his own powers. He 
was the possessor of a vast mine rich with a 
hundred ores. But he had been acquainted 
only with the least precious part of his trea- 
sures; and had hitherto contented himself 
with producing sometimes copper and some- 
times lead, intermingled with a little silver. 
All atonce, and by mere accident, he had light- 
ed on an inexhaustible vein of the finest gold. 

The mere choice and arrangement of his 
words would have sufficed to make his es- 
says classical. For never, not even by Dry- 
den, not even by Temple, had the English 
language been written with such sweetness, 
grace, and facility. But this was the small- 
est part of Addison’s praise. Had he cloth- 
ed his thoughts in the half French style of 
Horace Walpole, or in the half Latin style of 
Dr. Johnson, or in the half German jargon 
of the present day, his genius would have 
triumphed over all faults of manner. 

As a moral satirist, he stands unrivalled. 
If ever the best Tatlers and Spectators were 
equalled in their own kind, we should be 
inclined to guess that it must have been by 
the lost comedies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was 
not inferior to Cowley or Butler. No sin- 
gle ode of Cowley contains so many happy 
analogies as are crowded into the lines to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; and we would under- 
take to collect from the ‘ Spectators’’ as 
great a number of ingenious illustrations as 
ean be found in “ Hudibras.” The still 
higher faculty of invention Addison possess- 
ed in still larger measure. The numerous 
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fictions, generally original, often wild and 
grotesque, but always singularly — 
and happy, which are found in his essays 
fully entitle him to the rank of a great poet 
—a rank to which his metrical compositions 
give him no claim. As an observer of life, 
of manners, of all the shades of human char- 
acter, he stands in the first class. And what 
he observed he had the art of communicating 
in two widely different ways. He could 
describe virtues, vices, habits, whims, as 
well as Clarendon. But he could do some- 
thing better. He could call human beings 
into existence, and make them exhibit them- 
selves. If we wish to find any thing more 
vivid than Addison’s best portraits, we must 
go either to Shakspeare or to Cervantes. 

But what shall we say of Addison's hu- 
mour, of his sense of the ludicrous, of his 
power of awakening that sense in others, 
and of drawing mirth from incidents which 
occur every day, and from little peculiarities 
of temper and manner, such as may be found 
in every man? We feel the charm. We 
give ourselves up to it. But we strive in 
vain to analyse it. 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addi- 
son’s peculiar pleasantry, is to compare it with 
the pieasantry of some other great satirists. 


The three most eminent masters of the art 
of ridicule, during the eighteenth century, 
were, we conceive, Addison, Swift, and Vol- 


taire. Which of the three had the greatest 
power of moving laughter may be question- 
ed. But each of them within his own do- 
main, was supreme. Voltaire is the prince 
of buffoons. His merriment is without dis- 
guise or restraint. He gambols; he grins; 
he shakes his sides; he points the finger ; 
he turns up the nose: he shoots out the 
tongue. ‘The manner of Swiftis the very op- 
posite to this. He moves laughter, but never 
joins in it. He appears in his works such 
as he appeared in society. All the company 
are convulsed with merriment, while the 
Dean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an 
invincible gravity, and even sourness of as- 
pect ; and gives utterance to the most eccen- 
trie and ludicrous fancies, with the air of a 
man reading the commina ation-service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote from 
that of Swift as from that of Voltaire. He 
neither laughs out like the French wit, nor, 


like the Irish wit throws a double portion of 


severity into his countenance while laughing 
inly ; but preserves alook peculiarly his own, 
a look of demure serenity, disturbed only by 
an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost imper- 
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ceptible, elevation of the brow, an almost im- 
perceptible curl of the lip. His tone is never 
that either of a Jack Pudding or of a Cynic. 
It is that of a gentleman, in whom the quick- 
est sense of the ridiculous is constantly tem- 
pered by good nature and good breeding. 

We own that the humour of Addison is, in 
our opinion, of a more delicious flavour than 
the humour of either Swift or Voltaire. 
Thus much, at least, is certain, that both 
Swift and Voltaire have been successfully 
mimicked, and that no man has yet been able 
to mimic Addison. ‘The letter of the Abbe 
Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and 
imposed, during a long time, on the Acade- 
micians of Paris. ‘There are passages in 
Arbuthnot’s satirical works which we, at 
least, cannot distinguish from Swift's best 
writing. But of the many eminent men who 
have made Addison their model, though seve- 
ral have copied his mere diction with happy 
effect, none has been able to catch the tone 
of his pleasantry. In the World, in the Con- 
noisseur, in the Mirror, in the Lounger, there 
are numerous papers written in obvious imi- 
tation of his ‘T'atlers and Spectators. Most 
of those papers have some merit; many are 
lively and amusing; but there is not a single 
one which could be passed off as Addison’s 
on acritic of the smallest perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Ad- 
dison from Swift, from Voltaire, from almost 
all the other great masters of ridicule, is the 
grace, the nobleness, the moral purity, which 
we find even in his merriment. Severity, 
gradually hardening and darkening into mis- 
anthropy, characterizes the works of Swift. 
The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not in- 
human; but he venerated nothing. Neither 
in the masterpieces of art nor in the purest 
examples of virtue, neither in the Great First 
Cause nor in the awful enigma of the grave, 
could he see any thing but: subjects for drol- 
lery. ‘he more solemn and august the 
theme, the more monkey-like was his grim- 
acing and chattering. ‘lhe mirth of Swift is 
the mirth of Mephistophiles; the mirth of 
Voltaire is the mirth of Puck. If, as Soame 
Jenyns oddly imagined, a portion of the hap- 
piness of Seraphim and just men made per- 
fect be derived from an exquisite perception 
of the ludicrous, their mirth must surely be 
none other than the mirth of Addison ;—a 
mirth consistent with tender compassion for 
all that is frail, and with profound reverence 
for all that is sublime. Nothing great, no- 
thing amiable, no moral duty, no “doctrine of 
natural or revealed religion, has ever been 
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associated by Addison with any degrading | the Tatler his peculiar powers were not ful- 


idea. His humanity is without a parallel in 
literary history. ‘The highest proof of hu- 
man virtue is to possess boundless power 
without abusing it. No kind of power is 
more formidable than the power of making 
men ridiculous; and that power Addison 
possessed in boundless measure. How gross- 
ly that power was abused by Swift and by 
Voltaire is well known. But of Addison it 
may be confidently affirmed that he has 


blackened no man’s character, nay, that it| 


would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
in all the volumes which he has left us a sin- 
gle taunt which can be called ungenerous or 
unkind. Yet he had detractors, whose ma- 
lignity might have seemed to justify as terri- 
ble arevenge as that which men, not superior 
to him in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth 
and on Frane de Pompignan. He was a 
politician; he was the best writer of his 
party; he lived in times of fierce excite- 
ment—in times when persons of high char- 
acter and station stooped to scurrility such as 
is now practised only by the basest of man- 
kind. Yet no provocation and no example 
could induce him to return railing for rail- 
ing. 

Of the service which his Essays rendered 
to morality it is difficult to speak too highly. 
It is true that, when the Tatler appeared, 
that age of outrageous profaneness and licen- 


tiousness which followed the Restoration had | 


passed away. Jeremy Collier had shamed 
the theatres into something which, compared 


with the excesses of Ether rege and Wycher- | 


ley, might be called decency. Yet there still 
lingered in the public mind a pernicious no- 
tion that there was some connexion between 
genius and profligacy—between the domes- 
tie virtues and the sullen formality of the 
Puritans. ‘That error it is the glory of Ad- 
dison to have dispelled. He taught the na- 
tion that the faith and the morality of Hale 
and ‘Tillotson might be found in company 
with wit more sparkling than the wit of Con- 
greve, and with humour richer than the hu- 
mour of Vanbrugh. So effectually, indeed, 
did he retort on vice the mockery which had 
recently been directed against virtue, that, 
since his time, the open violation of decency 
has always been considered among us as the 
sure mark of a fool. And this revolution, 
the greatest and most salutary ever effected 
by any satirist, he accomplished, be it re- 
membered, without writing one personal 
Jampoon. 


In the early contributions of Addison to 
))* 








'ly exhibited. Yet from the first, his supe- 
riority to all his coadjutors was evident. 
Some of his later Tatlers are fully equal to 
any thing that he ever wrote. Among the 
portraits, we most admire ‘Tom Folio, Ned 
Softly, and the Political Upholsterer. ‘The 
proceedings of the Court of Honour, the 
‘Thermometer of Zeal, the story of the Fro- 
zen Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, are 
excellent specimens of that ingenious and 
lively species of fiction in which Addison 
excelled all men. ‘There is one still better 
paper of the same class. But though that 
paper, a hundred and thirty-three years ago, 
was probably thought as edifying as one of 
Smalridge’s sermous, we dare not indicate it 
to the squeamish readers of the nineteenth 
century. 

During the session of Parliament which 
commenced in November 1709, and which 
the impeachment of Sacheverell has made 
memorable, Addison appears to have resided 
in London. ‘The ‘Tatler was now more po- 
pular than any periodical paper had ever 
been; and his connexion with it was gene- 
rally known. It was not known, however, 
that almost every thing good in the Tatler 
was his. ‘The truth is, ‘that the fifty or sixty 
numbers which we owe to him, were not 
merely the best, but so decidedly the best, 
that any five of them are more valuable than 
all the two hundred numbers in which he 
had no share. 

He required, at this time, all the solace 
which he could derive from literary success. 
The Queen had always disliked the Whigs. 
She had during some years disliked the 
Marlborough family. But, reigning by a 
| disputed title, s she could not venture directly 
to oppose herself to a majority of both 
Houses of Parliament; and, engaged as she 
was in a war on the event of which her own 
Crown was staked, she could not venture to 
disgrace a great and successful general. But 
at length, in the year 1710, the causes which 
had restrained her from showing her aversion 
to the Low Church party ceased to operate. 
The trial of Sacheverell produced an out- 
break of public feeling searcely less violent 
than those which we can ourselves remem- 
ber in 1820, and in 1831. ‘The country 
gentlemen, the country clergymen, the rab- 
ble of the towns, were all, for once, on the 
same side. It was clear that, if a general 
election took place before the excitement 
abated, the ‘Tories would have a majority. 
‘The services of Marlborough had been so 
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splendid, that they were no longer necessary. 
‘he Queen’s throne was secure from all at- 
tack on the part of Louis. Indeed, it seem- 
ed much more likely that the English and 
German armies would divide the ‘spoils of 
Versailles and Marli, than that a Marshal of 
France would bring back the Pretender to 
St. James’s. The Queen, acting by the ad- 
vice of Harley, determined to dismiss her 
servants. In June the change commenced. 
Sunderland was the first who fell. The 
Tories exulted over his fall. The Whigs 
tried, during a few weeks, to persuade them- 
selves that her Majesty had acted only from 
personal dislike to the secretary, and that she 
meditated no further alteration. But, early 
in August, Godolphin was surprised by a 
letter from Anne, which directed him to 
break his white staff. Even after this event, 
the irresolution or dissimulation of Harley 
kept up the hopes of the Whigs during an- 
other month ; and then the ruin became rapid 
and violent. ‘The Parliament was dissolved. 
The Ministers were turned out. The ‘Tories 
were called to office. The tide of popularity 
ran violently in favour of the High Church 
party. That party, feeble in the late House 
of Commons, was now irresistible. The 
power which the Tories had thus suddenly 
acquired, they used with blind and stupid 
ferocity. ‘The howl which the whole pack 
set up for prey and for blood, appalled even 
him who had roused and unchained them. 
When at this distance of time, we calmly re- 
view the conduct of the discarded ministers, 
we cannot but feel a movement of indigna- 
tion at the injustice with which they were 
treated. No body of men had ever adminis- 
tered the government with more energy, abi- 
lity, and moderation; and their success had 
been proportioned to their wisdom. ‘They 
had saved Holland and Germany. They 
had humbled France. They had, as it seem- 
ed, ‘all but torn Spain from the house of 
Bourbon. ‘They had made England the first 
power in Europe. At home they had united 
England and Scotland. ‘They had respected 
the rights of conscience and the liberty of 
the subject. ‘They retired, leaving their coun- 
try at the height of prosperity and glory.* 
And yet they were pursued to their retreat 
by such a roar of oblequy as was never 


* Miss Aikin attributes the unpopularity of the 
Whigs, and the change of government, to the sur- 
render of Stanhope’s army, (ii. 13.) The fact is, 
that the Ministry was changed, and the new House 
of Commons elected, before that surrender took 
place. 





raised against the government which threw 
away thirteen colonies; or against the gov- 
ernment which sent a gallant army to perish 
in the ditches of Walcheren. 


None of the Whigs suffered more in the 
general wreck than Addison. He had just 
sustained some heavy pecuniary losses, of 
the nature of which we are imperfectly in- 
formed, when his Secretaryship was taken 
from him. He had reason to believe that he 
should also be deprived of the small Irish 
office which he held by patent. He had just 
resigned his Fellowship. It seems probable 
that he had already ventured to raise his eyes 
to a great lady ; and that, while his political 
friends were all- powerful, and while his own 
fortunes were rising, he had been, in the 
phrase of the romances which were then 
fashionable, permitted to hope. But Mr. Ad- 
dison the ingenious writer, and Mr. Addison 
the chief Secretary, were, in her ladyship’s 
opinion, two very different persons. All 
these calamities united, however, could not 
disturb the serene cheerfulness of a mind 
conscious of innocence, and rich in its own 
wealth. He told his friends, with smiling 
resignation, that they ought to admire his 
philosophy, that he had lost at once his for- 
tune, his place, his fellowship, and his mis- 
tress, that he must think of turning tutor 
again, and yet that his spirits were as good 
as ever. 

He had one consolation. Of the unpopu- 
larity which his friends had incurred, he had 
no share. Such was the esteem with which 
he was regarded, that while the most violent 
measures were taken for the purpose of forc- 
ing ‘Tory members on Whig corporations, he 
was returned to Parliament without even a 
contest. Swift who was now in London, 
and who had already determined on quitting 
the Whigs, wrote to Stella in these remark- 
able words :—‘ The Tories carry it among 
the new members six to one. Mr. Addison’s 
election has passed easy and undisputed; and 
[ believe if he had a mind to be king, he 
would hardly be refused.” 

The good-will with which the Tories re- 
garded Addison is the more honourable to 
him, because it had not been purchased by 
any concession on his part. During the 
general election he published a political Jour- 
nal, entitled the “* Whig Examiner.” Of that 
Journal it may be sufficient to say that John- 
son, in spite of his strong political prejudices, 
pronounced it to be superior in wit to any 
of Swift’s writings on the other side. When 
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it ceased to appear, Swift, in a letter to Stella, 
expressed his exultation at the death of so 
formidable an antagonist. ‘ He might well 
rejoice,” says Johnson, “ at the death of that 
which he could not have killed.” ‘ On no 
occasion,” he adds, “‘ was the genius of Ad- 
dison more vigorously exerted, and in none 
did the superiority of his powers more evi- 
dently appear.” 

The only use which Addison appears to 
have made of the favour with which he was 
regarded by the Tories, was to save some of 
his friends from the general ruin of the Whig 
party. He felt himself to be in a situation 
which made it his duty to take a decided part 
in politics, But the case of Steele and of 
Ambrose Phillipps was different. For Phil- 
lipps, Addison even condescended to solicit; 
with what success we have not ascertained.* 
Steele held two places. He was Gazetteer, 
and he was also a Commissioner of Stamps. 
The gazette was taken from him. But he 
was suffered to retain his place in the Stamp- 
Office, on an implied understanding that he 
should not be active against the new govern- 
ment; and he was, during more than two 
years, induced by Addison to observe this 
armistice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became si- 
lent upon politics, and the article of News, 
which had once formed about one third of 
his paper, altogether disappeared. The Tat- 
ler had completely changed its character. 
It was now nothing but a series of essays on 
books, morals, and manners. Steele there- 
fore resolved to bring it to a close, and to 
commence a new work on an improved plan. 
It was announced that this new work would 
be published daily. ‘The undertaking was 
generally regarded as bold, or rather rash ; 
but the event amply justified the confidence 


with which Steele relied on the fertility of 


Addison’s genius. On the 2d of January 
1711, appeared the last Tatler. On the 1st 
of March following, appeared the first of an 
incomparable series of papers, containing ob- 
servations on life and literature by an ima- 
ginary spectator. 





* Miss Aikin mentions the exertions which Ad- 
dison made in 1710, before the change of Ministry, 
to serve Phillipps, and adds that “ Phillipps appears 
some time afterwards to have obtained a mission 
to Copenhagen, which enabled him to gratify the 
world with his poetical description of a frozen 
shower,” (ii. 14.) This is all wrong. The poem 
was written in March 1709, and printed in the 
Tatler of the 6th of May following. 
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The Spectator himself was conceived and 
drawn by Addison; and it is not easy to 
doubt that the portrait was meant to be in 
some features a likeness of the painter. The 
Spectator is a gentleman who, after passing 
a studious youth at the university, has tra- 
velled on classic ground, and has bestowed 
much attention on curious points of antiquity. 
He has, on his return, fixed his residence in 
London, and has observed all the forms of 
life which are to be found in that great city ; 
—has daily listened to the wits of Will’s, 
has smoked with the philosophers of the 
Grecian, and has mingled with the parsons 
at Child’s, and with the politicians at the St. 
James’s. In the morning, he often listens to 
the hum of the Exchange; in the evening, 
his face is constantly to be seen in the pit of 
Drury Lane theatre. But an insurmount- 
able bashfulness prevents him from opening 
his mouth, except in a small circle of inti- 
mate friends, 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. 
Four of the club, the templar, the clergy- 
man, the soldier, and the merchant, were un- 
interesting figures, fit only for a background. 
But the other two, an old country baronet 
and an old town rake, though not delineated 
with a very delicate pencil, had some good 
strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into 
his own hands, retouched them, coloured 
them, and is in truth the creator of the Sir 
Roger de Coverley and the Will Honey- 
comb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be allow- 
ed to be both original and eminently happy. 
Every valuable essay in the series may be 
read with pleasure separately; yet the five 
or six hundred essays form a whole, and a 
whole which has the interest of a novel. It 
must be remembered, too, that at that time 
no novel, giving a lively and powerful pic- 
ture of the common life and manners of 
England, had appeared, Richardson was 
working as a compositor. Fielding was rob- 
bing birds’ nests. Smollett was not yet born. 
The narrative, therefore, which connects to- 
gether the Spectator’s Essays, gave to our 
ancestors their first taste of an exquisite and 
untried pleasure. That narrative was in- 
deed constructed with no art or labour. The 
events were such events as occur every day. 
Sir Roger comes up to town to see Eugenio, 
as the worthy baronet always calls Prince 
Eugene, goes with the Spectator on the wa- 
ter to Spring Gardens, walks among the 
tombs in the Abbey, is frightened by the 
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Mohawks, but conquers his apprehension so 
far as to go to the theatre, when the “ Dis- 
tressed Mother” is acted. The Spectator 
pays a visit in the summer to Coverley Hall, 
is charmed with the old house, the old but- 
ler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack caught 
by Will Wimble, rides to the assizes, and 
hears a point of law discussed by Tom 
Touchy. At last a letter from the honest 
butler brings to the club the news that Sir 
Roger is dead. Will Honeycomb marries 
and reforms at sixty. The club breaks up; 
and the Spectator resigns his functions. 
Such events can hardly be said to form a 
plot; yet they are related with such truth, 
such grace, such wit, such humour, such 
pathos, such knowledge of the human heart, 
such knowledge of the ways of the world, 
that they charm us on the hundredth peru- 
sal. We have not the least doubt that, if 
Addison had written a novel, on an exten- 
sive plan, it would have been superior to any 
that we possess. As it is, he is entitled to 
be considered, not only as the greatest of 
the English Essayists, but as the forerunner 
of the great English Novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone; for Addi- 
son is the Spectator. About three-sevenths 
of the work are his; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that his worst essay is as good 
as the best essay of any of his coadjutors. 
His best essays approach near to absolute 
perfection; nor is their excellence more 
wonderful than their variety. His invention 
never seems to flag; nor is he ever under 
the necessity of repeating himself, or of wear- 
ing out a subject. There are no dregs in his 
wine. He regales us after the fashion of 
that prodigal nabob who held that there was 
only one good glass in a bottle. As soon as 
we have tasted the first sparkling foam of a 
jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of 
nectar is at our lips. On the Monday we 
have an allegory as lively and ingenious as 
Lucian’s Auction of Lives; on the Tuesday 
an Eastern apologue, as richly coloured as 
the Tales of Scherezade ; on the Wednesday, 
a character described with the skill of La 
Bruyeré ; on the Thursday, a scene from 
common life, equal to the best chapters in 
the Vicar of Wakefield; on the Friday, some 
sly Horatian pleasantry on fashionable fol- 
lies—on hoops, patches, or puppet-shows ; 
and on the Saturday a religious meditation, 
which will bear a comparison with the finest 
passages in Massillon. 

It is dangerous to select where there is so 
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much that deserves the highest praise. We 
will venture however to say, that any person 
who wishes to form a just notion of the ex- 
tent and variety of Addison’s powers, will do 
well to read at one sitting the following pa- 
pers :—the two Visits to the Abbey, the ‘Visit 
to the Exchange, the Journal of the Retired 
Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, the Transmigra- 
tions of Pug the Monkey, ‘and the Death of 
Sir Roger de Coverley.* 

The least valuable of Addison’s contribu- 
tions to the Spectator are, in the judgment 
of our age, his critical papers, Yet his crit- 
ical papers are always luminous, and often 
ingenious. ‘The very worst of them must be 
regarded as creditable to him, when the cha- 
racter of the school in which he had been 
trained is fairly considered. ‘The best of 
them were much too good for his readers, 
In truth, he was not so far behind our gene- 
ration as he was before his own. No essays 
in the Spectator were more censured and de- 
rided than those in which he raised his voice 
against the contempt with which our fine old 
ballads were regarded ; and showed the scof- 
fers that the same gold which, burnished and 
polished, gives lustre to the ASneid and the 
Odes of Horace, is mingled with the rude 
dross of Chevy Chase. 

It is not strange that the success of the 
Spectator should have been such as no simi- 
lar work has ever obtained. ‘The number of 
copies daily distributed was at first three 
thousand. It subsequently increased, and 
had risen to near four thousand when the 
stamp-tax was imposed, That tax was fatal 
to a crowd of Journals. The Spectator, 
however, stood its ground, doubled its price, 
and, though its circulation fell off, still yield- 
ed a large revenue both to the state and to 
the authors. For particular papers, the de- 
mand was immense; of some, it is said, 
twenty thousand copies were required. But 
this was not all. To have the Spectator 
served upevery morning with the bohea and 
rolls, was a luxury for the few; the majority 
were content to wait till essays enough had 
appeared to form a volume. ‘Ten thousand 
copies of each volume were immediately taken 
off, and new editions were called for. It must 
be remembered, that the population of Eng- 
land was then hardly a third of what it now 
is. The number of Englishmen who were 
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* Nos. 26, 329, 69, 317, 159, 343, 517. 
papers are all in the first seven volumes. 
eighth must he considered as a separate work. 
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in the habit of reading, was probably not a 
sixth of what it now is. A shopkeeper or a 
farmer who found any pleasure in literature, 
was a rarity. Nay, there was doubtless 
more than one knight of the shire whose 
country-seat did not contain ten books—re- 
ceipt-books, and books on farriery included. 
Under these circumstances, the sale of the 
the Spectator must be considered as indica- 
ting a popularity quite as great as that of the 
most successful works of Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Dickens in our own time. 

At the close of 1712, the Spectator ceased 
to appear. I[t was probably felt that the 
short-faced gentleman and his club had been 
long enough before the town ; and that it was 
time to withdraw them, and to replace them 
by a new set of characters. In a few weeks 
the first number of the “* Guardian” was pub- 
lished.* But the Guardian was unfortunate 
both in its birth and in its death. It began 
in dulness, and disappeared in a tempest of 
faction. ‘The original plan was bad. Addi- 
son contributed nothing till sixty-six numbers 
had appeared; and it was then impossible 
even for him to make the Guardian what the 
Spectator had been. Nestor Ironside and the 
Miss Lizards were people to whom even he 
could impart no interest. He could only 
furnish some excellent little essays, both se- 
rious and comic; and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to the 
Guardian during the first two months of its 
existence, is a question which has puzzled 
the editors and biographers, but which seems 
to us to admit of a very easy solution. He 
was then engaged in bringing his Cato on 
the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had been 
lying in his desk since his return from Italy. 
His modest and sensitive nature shrank from 
the risk of a public and shameful failure ; 
and, though all who saw the manuscript 
were loud in praise, some thought it possible 
that an audience might become impatient 
even of very good rhetoric; and advised 
Addison to print the play without hazarding 
a representation. At length, after many 
fits of apprehension, the poet yielded to the 
urgency of his political friends, who hoped 
that the public would discover some analogy 
between the followers of Cesar and the To- 





* Miss Aikin says that the Guardian was launch- 
ed in November, 1713, (ii. 106.) It was launched 


in March, 1713, and was given over in the follow. 
ing September. 
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ries, between Sempronius and the apostate 
Whigs, between Cato, struggling to the last 
for the liberties of Rome, and the band of 
patriots who still stood firm round Halifax 
and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of 
Drury-Lane theatre, without stipulating for 
any advantage to himself. They, there- 
fore, thought themselves bound to spare no 
cost in scenery and dresses. The decora- 
tions, it is true, would not have pleased the 
skilful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’s waist- 
coat blazed with gold lace; Marcia’s hoop 
was worthy of a duchess on the birthday; 
and Cato wore a wig worth fifty guineas. 
The prologue was written by Pope, and is 
undoubtedly a dignified and spirited compo- 
sition. The part of the hero was excellently 
played by Booth. Steele undertook to pack 
a house. ‘The boxes were in a blaze with 
the stars of the Peers in Opposition. The 
pit was crowded with attentive and friendly 
listeners from the Inns of Court and the 
literary coffee-houses. Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Governor of the Bank of England, was 
at the head of a powerful body of auxiliaries 
from the city;—warm men and true Whigs, 
but better known at Jonathan’s and Garro- 
way’s than in the haunts of wits and critics. 

These precautions were quite superfluous. 
The Tories, as a body, regarded Addison 
with no unkind feelings. Nor was it for 
their interest—professing, as they did, pro- 
found reverence for law and prescription, 
and abhorrence both of popular insurrections 
and of standing armies—to appropriate to 
themselves reflections thrown on the great 
military chief and demagogue, who, with the 
support of the legions and of the common 
people, subverted all the ancient institutions 
of his country. Accordingly, every shout 
that was raised by the members of the Kit- 
Cat was re-echoed by the High Churchmen 
of the October; and the curtain at length 
fell amidst thunders of unanimous applause. 

The delight and admiration of the town 
were described by the Guardian in terms 
which we might attribute to partiality, were 
it not that the Examiner, the organ of the 
Ministry, held similar language. The To- 
ries, indeed, found much to sneer at in the 
conduct of their opponents. Steele had on 
this, as on other occasions, shown more zeal 
than taste or judgment. The honest citizens 
who marched under the orders of Sir Gibby, 
as he was facetiously called, probably knew 
better when to buy and when to sell stock 
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than when to clap and when to hiss at a 
play; and incurred some ridicule by making 
the hypocritical Sempronius their favour- 
ite, and by giving to his insincere rants loud- 
er plaudits than they bestowed on the tem- 
perate eloquence of Cato. Wharton, too, 
who had the incredible effontery to applaud 
the lines about flying from prosperous vice 
and from the power of impious men to a 
private station, did not escape the sarcasms 
of those who justly thought that he could fly 
from nothing more vicious or impious than 
himself. The epilogue, which was written 
by Garth, a zealous Whig, was severely 
and not unreasonably censured as ignoble 
and out of place. But Addison was describ- 
ed, even by the bitterest Tory writers, as a 
gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose friend- 
ship many persons of both parties were happy, 
and whose name ought not to be mixed up 
with factious squabbles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of the 
Whig party was disturbed, the most severe 
and happy was Bolingbroke’ s. Between two 
acts, he sent for Booth to his box, and pre- 
sented him, before the whole theatre, with a 
purse of fifty guineas for defending the cause 
of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator.* 

It was April; and in April, a hundred 
and thirty years ago, the London season was 
thought to be far advanced. During a whole 
month, however, Cato was performed to over- 
flowing houses, and brought into the treasu- 
ry of the theatre twice the gains of an ordi- 
nary spring. In the summer, the Drury- 
Lane company went down to the Act at 
Oxford, and there, before an audience which 
retained an affectionate remembrance of Ad- 
dison’s accomplishments and virtues, his 
tragedy was acted during several days. The 
gownsmen began to besiege the theatre in 
the forenoon, and by one in the afternoon all 
the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had 
so extraordinary an effect, the public, we 
suppose, has made up its mind. To compare 
it with the master-pieces of the Attic stage, 
with the great English dramas of the time 
of Elizabeth, or even with the productions | m 





* “The long sway of the Duke of Marlborough,” 
says Miss Aikin, “was here glanced at.” ‘Under 
favour, if Bolingbroke had meant no more than this, 
his sarcasm would have been pointless. The allu- 


sion was to the attempt which Marlborough had 
made to convert the Captain-Generalship into a 
patent office, to be held by himself for life. 
patent was stopped by Lord Cowper. 
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of Schiller’s manhood, would be absurd in- 
deed. Yet it contains excellent dialogue and 
declamation; and, among plays fashioned 
on the French model, must be allowed to rank 
high; not indeed with Athalie, Zaire, or Saul, 
but, we think, not below Cinna ; and certain- 
ly above any other English tragedy of the 
same school, above many of the plays of Cor- 
neille, above many of the plays of Voltaire 
and Alfieri, and above some plays of Racine. 
Be this as it may, we have little doubt that 
Cato did as much as the Tatlers, Spectators, 
and Freeholders united, to raise Addison’s 
fame among his contemporaries, 

The modesty and good-nature of the suc- 
cessful dramatist had tamed even the malig- 
nity of faction. But literary envy, it should 
seem, is a fiercer passion than party-spirit. 
It was by a zealous Whig that the fiercest 
attack on the Whig tragedy was made. 
John Dennis published Remarks on Cato, 
which were written with some acuteness and 
with much coarseness and asperity. But 
Addison neither defended himself nor retali- 
ated. On many points he had an excellent 
defence; and nothing would have been easier 
than to retaliate ; for Dennis had written bad 
odes, bad tragedies, bad comedies: he had, 
moreover, a larger share than most men of 
those infirmities and eccentricities which ex- 
cite laughter; and Addison’s power of turn- 
ing either an absurd book or an absurd man 
into ridicule was unrivalled. Addison, how- 
ever, serenely conscious of his superiority, 
looked with pity on his assailant, whose 
temper, naturally irritable and gloomy, had 
been soured by want, by controversy, and 
by literary failures. 

But among the young candidates for Addi- 
son’s favour there was one distinguished by 
talents above the rest, and distinguished, we 
fear, not less by malignity and insincerity. 
Pope was only twenty-five. Put his powers 
had expanded to their full maturity ; and his 
best poem, the “ Rape of the Lock,” had 
recently been published. Of his genius, Ad- 
dison had always expressed high admiration. 
But Addison had clearly discerned, what 

might indeed have been discerned by an eye 
less penetrating than his, that the diminutive, 
crooked, sickly boy was eager to revenge 
himself on society for the unkindness of na- 
ture. In the Spectator, the Essay on Cri- 
ticism had been praised with cordial warmth ; 
but a gentle hint had been added, that the 
writer of so excellent a poem would have done 
well to avoid ill-natured personalities. Pope, 
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though evidently more galled by the censure 
than gratified by the praise, returned thanks 
for the admonition, and promised to profit by 
it. The two writers continued to exchange 
civilities, counsel, and small good offices. 
Addison publicly extolled Pope’s miscellane- 
ous pieces, and Pope furnished Addison with 
a prologue. This did not last long. Pope 
hated Dennis, whom he had injured without 
provocation. ‘The appearance of the Re- 
marks on Cato, gave the irritable poet an 
opportunity of venting his malice under the 
show of friendship; and such an opportuni- 
ty could not but be welcome to a nature 
which was implacable in enmity, and which 
always preferred the tortuous to the straight 
path. He published, accordingly, the “ Nar- 
rative of the Frenzy of John Dennis.” But 
Pope had mistaken his powers. He was a 
great master of invective and sarcasm. He 
could dissect a character in terse and sonor- 
ous couplets, brilliant with antithesis. But 
of dramatic talent he was altogether desti- 
tute. If he had written a lampoon on Den- 
nis, such as that on Atticus, or that on Spo- 
rus, the old grumbler would have been crush- 
ed. But Pope writing dialogue resembled— 
to borrow Horace’s imagery and his own— 
a wolf which, instead of biting, should take 
to kicking, or a monkey which should try to 
sting. The Narrative is utterly contemptible. 
Of argument there is not even the show; 
and the jests are such as, if they were intro- 
duced into a farce, would call forth the 
hisses of the shilling gallery. Dennis raves 
about the drama; and the nurse thinks that 
he is calling for a dram. ‘ There is,” he 
cries, “‘ no peripetia in the tragedy, no change 
of fortune, no change at all.” ‘ Pray, good 
sir, be not angry,” says the old woman; 
‘ll fetch change.” ‘This is. not exactly 
the pleasantry of Addison. 

There can be no doubt that Addison saw 
through this officious zeal, and felt himself 
deeply aggrieved by it. So foolish and spite- 
ful a pamphlet could do him no good, and, 
if he were thought to have any hand in it, 
must do him harm. Gifted with incompara- 
ble powers of ridicule, he had never, even 
in self-defence, used those powers inhumanly 
or uncourteously ; and he was not disposed 
to let others make his fame and his interests 
a pretext under which they might commit 
outrages from which he had himself constant- 
ly abstained. He accordingly declared that 
he had no concern in the “ Narrative,” that 
he disapproved of it, and that, if he answer- 








ed the ** Remarks,” he would answer them 
like a gentleman; and he took care to com- 
municate this to Dennis. Pope was bitterly 
mortified ; and to this transaction we are in- 
clined to ascribe the hatred with which he 
ever after regarded Addison. 

In September 1713 the Guardian ceased 
to appear. Steele had gone mad about 
politics. A general election had just taken 
place; he had been chosen member for 
Stockbridge, and fully expected to play 
a first part in Parliament. The immense 
success of the Tattler and Spectator had 
turned his head. He had been the Editor 
of both those papers; and was not aware 
how entirely they owed their influence and 
popularity to the genius of his friend. His 
spirits, always violent, were now excited by 
vanity, ambition, and faction, to such a pitch 
that he every day committed some offence 
against good sense and good taste, All the 
discreet and moderate members of his own 
party regretted and condemned his folly. 
‘“]T am in a thousand troubles,” Addison 
wrote, ‘‘ about poor Dick, and wish that his 
zeal for the public may not be ruinous to 
himself. But he has sent me word that he 
is determined to go on, and that any advice 
[ may give him in this particular, will have 
no weight with him.” 

Steele set up a political paper called “‘ The 
Englishman,” which, as it was not support- 
ed by contributions from Addison, complete- 
ly failed. By this work, by some other wri- 
tings of the same kind, and by the airs which 
he gave himself at the first meeting of the 
new Parliament, he made the Tories so an- 
gry that they determined to expel him. The 
Whigs stood by him gallantly; but were 
unable to save him. The vote of expulsion 
was regarded by all dispassionate men as a 
tyrannical exercise of the power of the ma- 
jority. But Steele’s violence and folly, though 
they by no means justified the steps which 
his enemies took, had completely disgusted 
his friends ; nor did he ever regain the place 
which he had held in the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived the de- 
sign of adding an eighth volume to the Spec- 
tator. In June 1714 the first number of the 
new series appeared, and during about six 
months three papers were published weekly. 
Nothing can be more striking than the con- 
trast between the Englishman and the eighth 
volume of the Spectator—between Steele 
without Addison, and Addison without Steele. 
The “ Englishman” is forgotten; the eightia 
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volume of the Spectator contains, perhaps, 
the finest Essays, both serious and playful, 
in the English language. 

Before this volume was completed, the 
death of Anne produced an entire change in 
the administration of public affairs, The 
blow fell suddenly. It found the Tory par- 
ty distracted by internal feuds, and unpre- 
pared for any great effort. Harley had just 
been disgraced. Bolingbroke, it was sup- 
posed, would be the chief minister. But the 
Queen was on her death-bed before the white 
staff had been given, and her last public act 
was to deliver it with a feeble hand to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. ‘The emergency pro- 


duced a coalition between all sections of 


public men who were attached to the Pro- 
testant succession. George the First was 
proclaimed without opposition. A council, 
in which the leading Whigs had seats, took 
the direction of affairs till the new king should 
arrive. The first act of the Lords Justices 
was to appoint Addison their secretary. 
There is an idle tradition that he was di- 
rected to prepare a letter to the king, that he 


could not satisfy himself as to the style of 


this composition, and that the Lords Justices 
called in a clerk who at once did what was 
It is not strange that a story so 


wanted, 
flattering to mediocrity should be popular; 
and we are sorry to deprive dunces of their 


consolation. But the truth must be told. It 
was well observed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose knowledge of these times was un- 
equalled, that Addison never, in any official 
document, affected wit or eloquence; and 
that his despatches are, without exception, 
remarkable for unpretending simplicity. 
Every body who knows with what ease Ad- 
dison’s finest essays were produced must be 
convinced, that if well-turned phrases had 
been wanted, he would have had no difficul- 
ty'in finding them. We are, however, in- 
clined to believe, that the story is not abso- 
lutely without a foundation. It may well be 
that Addison did not know, till he had con- 
sulted experienced clerks, who remembered 
the times when William was absent on the 
Continent, in what form a letter from the 
Council of Regency to the king ought to be 
drawn. We think it very likely, that the 
ablest statesmen of our time, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, for 
example, would, in similar circumstances, 
be found quite as ignorant. Every office 
has some little mysteries which the dullest 
man may learn with a little attention; and 
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which the greatest man cannot possibly know 
by intuition. One paper must be signed by 
the chief of the department, another by his 
deputy. Toa third the royal sign-manual 
is necessary. One communication is to be 
registered, and another is not. One sentence 
must be in black ink and another in red ink, 
If the ablest Secretary for Ireland were 
moved to the India Board, if the ablest Pre- 
sident of the India Board were moved to the 
War Office, he would require instruction on 
points like these; and we do not doubt that 
Addison required such instruction when he 
became, for the first time, Secretary to the 
Lords Justices. 

George the First took possession of his 
kingdom without opposition. A new minis- 
try was formed, and a new Parliament fa- 
vourable to the Whigs chosen, Sunderland 
was appointed Lord Lieuteuant of Ireland, 
and Addison again went to Dublin as Chief 
Secretary. 

At Dublin Swift resided, and there was 
much speculation about the way in which the 
Dean and the Secretary would behave to- 
wards each other. The relations which ex- 
isted between these remarkable men form an 
interesting and pleasing portion of literary 
history. They had early attached them- 
selves to the same political party and the 
same patrons. While Anne’s Whig minis- 
try was in power, the visits of Swift to Lon- 
don and the official residence of Addison in 
Ireland had given them opportunities of know- 
ing each other. ‘They were the two shrewd- 
est observers of their age. But their obser- 
vations on each other had led them to fa- 
vourable conclusions. Swift did full justice 
to the rare powers of conversation which were 
latent under the bashful deportment of Addi- 
son. Addison, on the other hand, discerned 
much good nature under the severe look and 
manner of Swift; and, indeed, the Swift of 
1708 and the Swift of 1738 were two very 
different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged 
widely. The Whig statesmen loaded Addi- 
son with solid benefits. They praised Swift, 
asked him to dinner, and did nothing more 
for him. His profession laid them under a 
difficulty. Inthe state they could not pro- 
mote him; and they had reason to fear that, 
by bestowing preferment in the church on 
the author of the Tale of a Tub, they might 
give scandal to the public, which had no high 
opinion of their orthodoxy. He did not 
make fair allowance for the difficulties which 
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prevented Halifax and Somers from serving 
him ; thought himself an ill-used man; sac- 
rificed honour and consistency to revenge ; 
joined the Tories, and became their most for- 
midable champion. He soon found, however, 
that his old friends were less to blame than 
he had supposed. The dislike with which 
the Queen and the heads of the Church re- 
garded him was insurmountable; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he obtained 
an ecclesiastical dignity of no great value, 
on condition of fixing his residence in a 
country which he detested. 

Difference of political opinion had produc- 
ed, not indeed a quarrel, but a coolness be- 
tween Swift and Addison. They at length 
ceased altogether to see each other. Yet there 
was between them a tacit compact like that 
between the hereditary guests in the Iliad. 

“Eyxe2 0” ahnnray Crsosber xh di cpaideu® 
TIcAaos prev ag E/Ae i Teves xAgTOL erixoued’, 
K tsivev, oy x6 TH - yt 70 ogn x2ab rorok KX! '@y, 
Tloaacs 0? ay ook’ Axi hy evctkgeerev, Gy xs duynets. 

It is not strange that Addison, who calum- 
niated and insulted nobody, should not have 
calumniated or insulted Swift. But it is re- 
markable that Swift, to whom neither genius 
nor virtue was sacred, and who generally 
seemed to find, like most other renegades, a 
peculiar pleasure in attacking old friends, 
should have shown so much respect and ten- 
derness to Addison. 

Fortune had now changed. ‘The acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover had secured in 
England the liberties of the people, and in 
Ireland the dominion of the Protestant caste. 
To that caste Swift was more odious than 
any other man. He was hooted and even 
pelted in the streets of Dublin ; and could not 
venture to ride along the strand for his health 
without the attendance of armed servants. 
Many whom he had formerly served now 
libelled and insulted him, At this time Ad- 
dison arrived. He had been advised not to 
show the smallest civility to the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. But he answered with admirable 
spirit, that it might be necessary for men 
whose fidelity to their party was suspected 
to hold no intercourse with political oppo- 
nents ; but that one who had been a steady 
Whig in the worst times might venture, when 
the sood cause was triumphant, to shake 
hands with an old friend who was one of the 

vanquished Tories. His kindness was sooth- 
ing to the proud, and cruelly wounded spirit 
of Swift; and the two great satirists resumed 
their habits of friendly intercourse. 
Votume IV.—2: 








Those associates of Addison, whose politi- 
cal opinions agreed with his, shared his good 
fortune. He took Tickell with him to I[re- 
land. He procured for Budgell a lucrative 
place in the same kingdom. Ambrose Phil- 
lipps was provided for in England. Steele 
had injured himself so much ‘by his eccen- 
tricity and perverseness, that he obtained but 
a very small part of what he thought his 
due. He was, however, knighted. He had 
a place in the household ; and he subsequent- 
ly received other marks of favour from the 
court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. 
In 1715 he quitted his Secretaryship for a 
seat at the Board of Trade. In the same 
year his comedy of the Drummer was brought 
on the stage. ‘The name of the author was 
not announced; the piece was coldly receiv- 
ed; and some critics have expressed a doubt 
whether it were really Addison’s. ‘To us 
the evidence, both external and internal, 
seems decisive. It is not in Addison’s best 
manner; but it contains numerous passages 
which no other writer known to us could 
have produced, It was again performed after 
Addison’s death, and, being known to be his, 
was loudly applauded. 

Towards the close of the year 1715, while 
the Rebellion was still raging in Scotland,* 
Addison published the first number of a pa- 
per called the “ Freeholder.” Among his 
political works the Freeholder is entitled to 
the first place. Even in the Spectator there 
are few serious papers nobler than the char- 
acter of his friend Lord Somers; and cer- 
tainly no satirical papers superior to those in 
which the Tory fox-hunter is introduced. 
This character is the original of Squire Wes- 
tern, and is drawn with all Fielding’s force, 
and with a delicacy of which Fielding was 
altogether destitute. As none of Addison’s 
works exhibits stronger marks of his genius 
than the Freeholder, so none does more hon- 
our to his moral character. It is difficult to 
extol too highly the candour and humanity 
of a political writer, whom even the excite- 
ment of civil war cannot hurry into unseem- 
ly violence. Oxford, it is well known, was 
then the stronghold of Toryism. The High 





* Miss Aikin has been most unfortunate in her 
account of this rebellion. We will notice only two 
errors which occur in one page. She says that the 
Rebellion was undertaken in favour of James IL, 
who had been fourteen years dead, and that it was 
headed by Charles Edward, who was not born, (ii. 
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Street had been repeatedly lined with bayo- 
nets in order to keep down the disaffected 
gownsmen; and traitors pursued by the 
messengers of the Government had been con- 
cealed in the garrets of several colleges. Yet 
the admonition which, even under such cir- 
cumstances, Addison addressed to the Uni- 
versity, is singularly gentle, respectful, and 
even affectionate. Indeed, he could not find 
it in his heart to deal harshly even with ima- 
ginary persons. His fox-hunter, though ig- 
norant, stupid, and violent, is at heart a good 
fellow, and is at last reclaimed by the cle- 
mency of the king. Steele was dissatisfied 
with his friend’s moderation, and, though he 
acknowledged that the Freeholder was excel- 
lently written, complained that the ministry 
played on a lute when it was necessary to 
blow the trumpet. He accordingly determin- 
ed to execute a flourish after his own fashion; 
and tried to rouse the public spirit of the na- 
tion by means of a paper called the Town 
‘Talk, which is now as utterly forgotten as his 
Englishman, as his Crisis, as his Letter to 
the Bailiff of Stockbridge, as his Reader—in 
short, as every thing that he wrote without 
the help of Addison. 

In the same year in which the Drummer 
was acted, and in which the first numbers of 
the Freeholder appeared, the estrangement 
of Pope and Addison became complete. Ad- 
dison had from the first seen that Pope was 
false and malevolent. Pope had discovered 
that Addison was jealous, ‘The discovery 


were to ask us whether we would advise him 
to risk a small competence in a lottery of 
which the chances were ten to one against 
him, we should do our best to dissuade him 
from running such a risk. Even if he were 
so lucky as to get the thirty thousand pound 
prize, we should not admit that we had coun- 
selled him ill; and we should certainly think 
it the height of injustice in him to accuse us 
of having been actuated by malice. We think 
Addison’s advice good advice. It rested on 
a sound principle, the result of long and 
wide experience. The general rule undoubt- 
edly is that, when a successful work of ima- 
gination has been produced, it should not be 
recast. We cannot at this moment call to 
mind a single instance in which this rule has 
been transgressed with happy effect; except 
the instance of the Rape of the Lock. ‘Tasso 
recast his Jerusalem. Akenside recast his 
Pleasures of the imagination, and his Epistle 
to Curio. Pope himself, emboldened no 
doubt by the success with which he had ex- 
panded and remodelled the Rape of the Lock, 
made the same experiment on the Dunciad. 
All these attempts failed. Who was to fore- 
see that Pope would, once in his life, be able 
to do what he could not himself do twice, 
and what nobody else has ever done? 
Addison’s advice was good, But had it 
been bad, why should we pronounce it dis- 
honest? Scott tells us that one of his best 





friends predicted the failure of Waverley. 
Herder abjured Goéthe not to take so unpro- 
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was made ina strange manner. Pope had | mising a subject as Faust. Hume tried to 
written the Rape of the Lock, in two cantos, | dissuade Robertson from writing the history 
without supernatural machinery. These two} of Charles V. Nay, Pope himself was one 


cantos had been loudly applauded, and by 
none more loudly than by Addison. ‘Then 
Pope thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, 
Ariel, Momentilla, Crispissa, and Umbriel ; 
and resolved to interweave the Rosicrucian 
mythology with the original fabric. He 
asked Addison’s advice. Addison said that 
the poem as it stood was a delicious little 
thing, and entreated Pope not to run the risk 
of marring what was so excellent in trying 
to mend it. Pope afterwards declared that 
this insidious counsel first opened his eyes to 
the baseness of him who gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope’s 
plan was most ingenious, and that he after- 
wards executed it with great skill and success. 
But does it necessarily follow that Addison’s 
advice was bad? And if Addison’s advice 
was bad, does it necessarily follow that it 
was given from bad motives? If a friend 
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of those who prophesied that Cato would ne- 
ver succeed on the stage; and advised Ad- 
dison to print it without risking a represent- 
ation. But,Scott, Goéthe, Robertson, Addi- 
son, had the good sense and generosity to 
give their advisers credit for the best inten- 
tions. Pope’s heart was not of the same 
kind with theirs, 

In 1715, while he was engaged in trans- 
lating the Iliad, he met Addison at a coffee- 
house. Phillipps and Budgell were there. 
But their sovereign got rid of them, and ask- 
ed Pope to dine with him alone. After din- 
ner, Addison said, that he lay under a diffi- 
culty which he had for some time wished to 
explain. ‘ Tickell,” he said, “ translated 
some time ago the first book of the Iliad. 
I have promised to look it over and correct 





it. I cannot therefore ask to see yours; for 
| that would be double dealing.” Pope made 
‘ 
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a civil reply, and begged that his second 
book it have the adv antage of Addison’s 
revision, Addison readily agreed, looked 
over the second book, and sent it back with 
warm commendations. 

‘Tickell’s version of the first book appeared 
soon after this conversation. In the preface, 
all rivalry was earnestly disclaimed. ‘Tic- 
kell declared that he should not go on with 
the Iliad. ‘That enterprise he should leave 
to powers which he admitted to be superior 
to his own. His only view, he said, in pub- 
lishing this specimen was to bespeak the fa- 
vour of the public to a translation of the 
Odyssey, in which he had made some pro- 
gress, 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted followers, 
pronounced both the versions good, but main- 
tained that ‘Tickell’s had more of the origi- 
nal. The town gave a decided preference 
to Pope’s. We do not think it worth while 
to settle such a question of precedence, Nei- 
ther of the rivals can be said to have trans- 
lated the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word trans- 
lation be used in the sense which it bears in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. When Bot- 
tom makes his appearance with an ass’s 
head instead of his own, Peter Quince ex- 
claims, ** Bless thee! Bottom, bless thee! 
thou art translated.” In this sense, undoubt- 
edly, the readers of either Pope or Tickeil 
may very properly exclaim, ‘ Bless thee! 
Homer ; thou art translated indeed.” 

Our readers will, we hope, agree with us 
in thinking that no man in Addison’s situa- 
tion could have acted more fairly and kindly, 
both towards Pope, and towards Tickell, than 
he appears to have done. But an odious 
suspicion had sprung up in the mind of Pope. 
He fancied, and he soon firmly believed that 
there was a deep conspiracy against his fame 
and his fortunes. ‘The work on which he 
had staked his reputation was to be depre- 
ciated. The subscription, on which rested 
his hopes of a competence, was to be defeat- 
ed. With this view Addison had made a 
rival translation ; Tickell had consented to 
father it; and the wits of Button’s had united 
to puff it. 

Is there any external evidence to support 
this grave accusation? The answer is short. 
There is absolutely none, 

Was there any internal evidence which 
proved Addison to be the author of this ver- 
sion? Was it a work which Tickell was in- 
capable of producing? Surely not. Tickell 
was a Fellow of a College at Oxford, and 








must be supposed to have been able to con- 
strue the Iliad; and he was a better versi- 
fier than his friend. We are not aware that 
Pope pretended to have discovered any turns 
of expression peculiar to Addison, Had such 
turns of expression been discovered, they 
would be sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing Addison to have corrected his friend’s 
lines, as he owned that he had done. 

Is there any thing in the character of the 
accused persons which makes the accusa- 
tion probable? We answer confidently— 
nothing. ‘Tickell was long after this time 
described by Pope himself as a very fair and 
worthy man, Addison had been, during 
many years, before the public. Literary 
rivals, political opponents, had kept their 
eyes on him, But neither envy nor faction, 
in their utmost rage, had ever imputed to 
him a single deviation from the laws of ho- 
nour, or social morality. Had he been in- 
deed a man meanly jealous of fame, and ca- 
pable of stooping to base and wicked arts for 
the purpose of injuring his competitors, 
would his vices have remained latent so 
long? He was a writer of tragedy: had he 
ever injured Rowe? He was a writer of co- 
medy: had he not done ample justice to Con- 
greve, and given valuable help to Steele’? 
He was a pamphleteer: have not his good- 

nature and generosity been acknowledged by 
Swift, his rival in fame and his adversary in 
politics ? 

That Tickell should have been guilty of 
a villany seems to us highly impropable. 
That Addison should have been guilty of a 
villany seems to us highly improbable. But 
that these two men should have conspired 
together to commit a villany seems to us im- 
probable in a tenfold degree. All that is 
known to us of their intercourse tends to 
prove, that it was not the intercourse of two 
accomplices in crime. 
the lines in which Tickell poured forth his 
sorrows over the coffin of Addison : 

“Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 

A task well suited to thy gentle mind? 

Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 

To me thine aid, thou guardian genius, lend. 

When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, 

When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 

In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart ; 

Lead through the paths thy virtue trod bef fore, 

Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more.” 

In what words, we should like to know, 
did this guardian genius invite his at to 
join in a plan such as the Editor of the 5S 
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tirist would hardly dare to propose to the 
Editor of the Age? 

We do not accuse Pope of bringing an 
accusation which he knew to be false. We 
have not the smallest doubt that he believed 
it to be true; and the evidence on which he 
believed it he found in his own bad heart. 
His own life was one long series of tricks, 
as mean and as malicious as that of which 
he suspected Addison and Tickell. He was 
all stiletto and mask, ‘To injure, to insult, 
and to save himself from the consequences 
of injury and insult by lying and equivoca- 
ting, was the habit of his life. He published 
a lampoon on the Duke of Chandos; he was 
taxed with it; and he lied and equivocated. 
He published a lampoon on Aaron Hill; he 
was taxed with it; and he lied and equivo- 
cated. He published a still fouler lampoon 
on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; he was 
taxed with it; and he lied with more than 
usual effrontery and vehemence. He puffed 
himself and abused his enemies under feign- 
ed names. He robbed himself of his own 
letters, and then raised the hue and cry after 
them. Besides his frauds of malignity, of 
fear, of interest, and of vanity, there were 
frauds which he seems to have committed 
from love of fraud alone. He had a habit 
of stratagem—a pleasure in outwitting all 
who came near him. Whatever his object 
might be, the indirect road to it was that 
which he preferred. For Bolingbroke, Pope 
undoubtedly felt as much love and venera- 
tion as it was in his nature to feel for any hu- 
man being, Yet Pope was scarcely dead when 
it was discovered that, from no motive except 
the mere love of artifice, he had been guilty 
of an act of gross perfidy to Bolingbroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that such 
a man as this should attribute to others that 
which he felt within himself. A plain, pro- 
bable, coherent explanation i is frankly given 
to him. He is certain that it is all a romance. 
A line of conduct scrupulously fair, and even 
friendly, is pursued towards him. He is 
convinced that it is merely a cover for a vile 
intrigue by which he is to be disgraced and 
ruined, It is vain to ask him for proofs, 
He has none, and wants none, except those 
which he carries in his own bosom. 

Whether Pope’s malignity at length pro- 
voked Addison to retaliate for the first and 
last time, cannot now be known with cer- 
tainty. We have only Pope’s story, which 
runs thus, A pamphlet appeared containing 
some reflections which stung Pope to the 
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quick. What those reflections were, and 
whether they were reflections of which he 
had a right to complain, we have now no 
means of deciding. ‘The Earl of Warwick, 
a foolish and vicious lad, who regarded Ad- 
dison with the feelings with which such lads 
generally regard their best friends, told Pope, 
truly or falsely, that this pamphlet had been 
written by Addison’s direction. When we 
consider what a tendency stories have to 
grow, In passing even from one honest man 
to another honest man, and when we consi- 
der that to the name of honest man neither 
Pope nor the Earl of Warwick had a claim, 
we are not disposed to attach much import- 
ance to this anecdote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was fu- 
rious. He had already sketched the charac- 
ter of Atticus in prose. In his anger he 
turned this prose into the brilliant and en- 
ergetic lines which every body knows by 
heart, or ought to know by heart, and 
sent them to Addison. One charge which 
Pope has enforced with great skill is pro- 
bably not without foundation. Addison was, 
we are inclined to believe, too fond of 
presiding over a circle of humble friends. 
Of the other imputations which these famous 
lines are intended to convey, scarcely one 
has ever been proved to be just, and some are 
certainly false. ‘That Addison was not in 
the habit of “damning with faint praise,” 
appears from innumerable passages in his 
writings; and from none more than from 
those in which he mentions Pope. And it 
is not merely unjust, but ridiculous, to de- 
scribe a man who made the fortune of almost 
every one of his intimate friends, as ‘so 
obliging that he ne’er obliged.” 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s sa- 
tire keenly, we cannot doubt. That he was 
conscious of one of the weaknesses with 
which he was reproached, is highly proba- 
ble. But his heart, we firmly believe, ac- 
quitted him of the gravest part of the accu- 
sation. He acted like himself. As a satirist 
he was, at his own weapons, more than 
Pope’s match; and he would have been at 
no loss for topics. A distorted and diseased 
body, tenanted by a yet more distorted and 
diseased mind—spite and envy thinly dis- 
guised by sentiments as benevolent and no- 
ble as those which Sir Peter Teazle admired 
in Mr. Joseph Surface—a feeble, sickly li- 
centiousness—an odious love of filthy and 
noisome images—these were things which a 
genius less powerful than that to which we 
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owe the Spectator could easily have held up| 


to the mirth and hatred of mankind. Ad- 
dison had, moreover, at his command other 
means of vengeance which a bad man would 
not have scrupled touse. He was powerful 
in the state. Pope was a Catholic; and, in 
those times, a minister would have found it 
easy to harass the most innocent Catholic 
by innumerable petty vexations. Pope, near 
twenty years later, said, that ‘ through the 
lenity of the government alone he could live 
with comfort.” ‘* Consider,” he exclaimed, 
“the injury that a man of high rank and 
credit may do toa private person, under pe- 

nal laws and many other disadvantages.” 
It is pleasing to reflect that the only revenge 
which Addison took was to insert in the 
Freeholder a warm encomium on the trans- 
lation of the Iliad; and to exhort all lovers 
of learning to put down their names as sub- 
scribers. ‘There could be no doubt, he said, 
from the specimens already published, that 


the masterly hand of Pope would do as much | 





in love, The mature beauty of the Countess 
has been celebrated by poets in language 
which, afier a very large allowance has been 

made for flattery, would lead us to believe 
that she was a fine woman; and her rank 
doubtless heightened her attractions. The 
courtship was long. ‘The hopes of the lover 
appear to have risen and fallen with the for- 
tunes of his party. His attachment was at 
length matter of such notoriety that, when 
he visited Ireland for the last time, Rowe 
addressed some consolatory verses to the 
Chloe of Holland House. It strikes us as a 
little strange that, in these verses, Addison 
should be called Lycidas; a name of singu- 
larly evil omen for a swain just about to 
cross St. George’s Channel. 

At length Chloe capitulated. Addison was 
indeed able to treat with her on equal terms. 
He had reason to expect preferment even 
higher than that which he had attained. He 
had inherited the fortune of a brother who 
died Governor of Madras. He had pur- 


for Homer, as Dryden had done for Virgil.| chased an estate in Warwickshire, and had 


From that time, to the end of his life, he| 
always treated Pope, by Pope’s own acknow- | 


ledgment, with justice. Friendship was, of 
course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the earl of 
Warwick to play the ignominious part of 
tale-bearer on this occasion, may have been 
his dislike of the marriage which was about 
to take place between his mother and Addi- 
son, The Countess-Dowager, a daughter of 
the old and honourable family of the Myd- 
dletons of Chirk, a family which, in any 
country but ours, would be called noble, re- 
sided at Holland House. Addison had, dur- 
ing some years, occupied at Chelsea a small 
dwelling, once the abode of Nell Gwyn. 
Chelsea is now a district of London, and 
Holland House may be called a town resi- 
dence. But, in the days of Anne and George 
I., milkmaids and sportsmen wandered, be- 
tween green hedges and over fields bright 
with daisies, from Kensington almost to the 
shore of the Thames. Addison and Lady 
Warwick were country neighbours, and be- 
came intimate friends. The great wit and 
scholar tried to allure the young Lord from 
the fashionable amusements of beating watch- 
men, breaking windows, and rolling women 
in hogsheads down Holborn Hill, to the study 
of letters and the practice of virtue. These 
well-meant exertions did little good, however, 
either to the disciple or to the master. Lord 


Warwick grew up a rake, and Addison fell 
23* 








been welcomed to his domain in very tolera- 
ble verse by one of the neighbouring squires, 
the poetical fox-hunter, William Somerville. 
In August 1716, the newspapers announced 
that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famous for 
many excellent works both in verse and 
prose, had espoused the Countess-Dowager 
of Warwick. 

He now fixed his abode at Holland House 

—a house which can boast of a greater 
number of inmates distinguished in political 
and literary history than any other private 
dwelling in England. His portrait now hangs 
there, The features are pleasing; the com- 
plexion is remarkably fair; but, in the ex- 


pression, we trace rather the gentleness of 


his disposition than the force and keenness 
of his intellect. 

Not long after his marriage he reached 
the he ight | of civil greatness. The Whig 
Government had, during some time, been 
torn by internal dissensions. Lord 'Towns- 
hend led one section of the Cabinet; Lord 
Sunderland the other, At length, in the spring 
of 1717, Sunderland triumphed. Towns- 
hend retired from office, and was accom- 
panied by Walpole and Cowper. Sunder- 
land proceeded to reconstruct the Ministry; 


and Addison was appointed Secretary of 


State. It is certain that the Seals were 
pressed upon him, and were at first declined 
by him. Men equally versed in official bu- 
siness might easily have been found; and 
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his colleagues knew that they could not ex- 
pect assistance from him in debate. He 
owed his elevation to his popularity, to his 
stainless probity, and to his literary fame. 

jut scarcely had Addison entered the 
Cabinet when his health began to fail. From 
one serious attack he recovered in the au- 
tumn; and his recovery was celebrated in 
Latin verses, worthy of his own pen, by 
Vincent Bourne, who was then at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A relapse soon took 
place; and, in the following spring, Addison 
was prevented by a severe asthma from dis- 
charging the duties of his post. He resigned 
it, and was succeeded by his friend Craggs; 
a young man whose natural parts, though 
little improved by cultivation, were quick 
and showy, whose graceful person and win- 
ning manners had made him generally ac- 
ceptable in society, and who, if he had lived, 
would probably have been the most formida- 
ble of all the rivals of Walpole. 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume. The 
Ministers, therefore, were able to bestow on 
Addison, a retiring pension of £1500 a-year. 
In what form this pension was given we are 
not told by the biographers, and have not 
time to inquire. But it is certain that Addi- 


son did not vacate his seat in the House of 


Commons. 

Rest of mind and body seemed to have re- 
established his health ; and he thanked God, 
with cheerful piety, for having set him free 


both from his office and from his asthma. | 
Many years seemed to be before him, and he 


meditated many works—a tragedy on the 
death of Socrates, a 
Psalms, a treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Of this last performance, a part, 
which we could well spare, has come down 
to us. 

But the fatal complaint soon returned, and 
gradually prevailed against all the resources 
of medicine. It is melancholy to think that 
the last months of such a life should have 
been overclouded both by domestic and by 
political vexations. A tradition which be- 
gan early, which has been generally receiv- 
ed, and to which we have nothing to oppose, 
has represented his wife as an arrogant and 
imperious woman, It is said that, till his 
health failed him, he was glad to escape 
from the Countess-Dowager and her magni- 
ficent dining-room, blazing with the gilded 
devices of the House of Rich, to some tavern 
where he could enjoy a laugh, a talk about 
Virgil and Boileau, and a bottle of claret, 


translation of the | 
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|with the friends of his happier days. All 
| those friends, however, were not left to him. 
|Sir Richard Steele had been gradually es- 
tranged by various causes. He considered 
himself as one who, in evil times, had braved 
martyrdom for his political principles, and 
demanded, when the Whig party was trium- 
phant, a large compensation for what he had 
suffered when it was militant. ‘The Whig 
leaders took a very different view of his 
claims. ‘They thought that he had, by his 
own petulance and folly, brought them as 
well as himself into trouble; and though 
they did not absolutely neglect him, doled 
out favours to him with a sparing hand, It 
was natural that he should be angry with 
them, and especially angry with Addison. 
,ut what above all seems to have disturbed 
Sir Richard, was the elevation of ‘Tickell, 
who, at thirty, was made by Addison under 
Secretary of State ; while the [Editor of the 
Tatler and Spectator, the author of the Cri- 
‘sis, the member for Stockbridge who had 
‘been persecuted for firm adherence to the 
House of Hanover, was at near fifty, forced, 
after many solicitations and complaints, to 
content himself with a share in the patent of 
Drury-Lane Theatre. Steele himself says 
|in his celebrated letter to Congreve, that Ad- 
dison, by his preference of ‘Tickell, * incur- 
red the warmest resentment of other gentle- 
men ;” and every thing seems to indicate 
‘that, of those resentful gentlemen, Steele was 
himself one. 

While poor Sir Richard was brooding over 
what he considered as Addison’s unkindness, 
a new cause of quarrel arose. The Whig 
party, already divided against itself, was 
rent by a new schism. ‘The celebrated bill 
for limiting the number of Peers had been 
brought in. The proud Duke of Somerset, 
first in rank of all the nobles whose religion 
permitted them to sit in parliament, was the 
ostensible author of the measure. But it 
was supported, and, in truth, devised by the 
Prime Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Bill was most 
pernicious ; and we fear that the motives 
which induced Sunderland to frame it were 
not honourable to him. But we cannot de- 
ny that it was supported by many of the best 
and wisest men of that age. Nor was this 
strange. The royal prerogative had, within 
the memory of the generation then in the 
vigour of life, been so grossly abused, that it 





|was still regarded with a jealousy which 


when the peculiar situation of the House of 
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Brunswick is considered, may perhaps be call- 
ed immoderate. The prerogative of creating 
peers, had, in the opinion of the Whigs, been 
grossly abused by Qlueen Anne’s last minis- 
try; and even the Tories admitted that her 
Majesty, in swamping, as it has since been 
called, the Upper House, had done what only 
an extreme case could justify. ‘The theory 
of the English constitution, according to 
many high authoriti ies, was, that three inde- 
pendent powers, the monarchy, the nobility, 
and the commons, ought constantly to act as 
checks on each other. If this theory were 
sound, it seemed to follow that to put one of 
these powers under the absolute control of 
the other two, was absurd. But if the num- 
ber of peers were unlimited, it could not be| 
denied that the Upper House was under the 
absolute control of the Crown and the Com- 
mons, and was indebted only to their mode- 
ration for any power which it might be suf- 
fered to retain. 

Steele took part with the opposition ; ; Ad- 
dison with the ministers. Steele, in a paper 
called the “ Plebeian,” vehemently attacked | 
the bill. Sunderland called for help on Ad- 
dison, and Addison obeyed the call. In a 
paper called the “ Old Whig,” he answered, | 
and indeed refuted, Steele’s arguments. It} 
seems to us that the premises of both the} 
controversialists were unsound, that, on those | 
premises, Addison reasoned well and Steele | 
ill; and that consequently Addison brought | 
out a false conclusion, while Steele blunder- | 
ed upon the truth. In style, in wit, and in| 
politeness, Addison maintained his superiori- | 
ty, though the Old Whig is by no means one | 
of his happiest performances. ” | 

At first, both the anonymous opponents | 
observed the laws of propriety. But at length | 
Steele so far forgot himselfas to throw an odi- | 
ous imputation on the morals of the chiefs of | 
the administration. Addison replied with 
severity;-but, in our opinion, with less se- 
verity than was due to so grave an offence 
against morality and decorum; nor did he, 
in his just anger, forget for a moment the 
laws of good taste and good breeding. One 
calumny which has been often repeated, and 
never yet contradicted, it is our duty to ex- 
pose. It is asserted in the Biographia Bri- 





* Miss Aikin says that these pieces, never hav- 
ing having been reprinted, are now of extreme rari- 
ty. This is a mistake. They have been reprint- 
ed, and may be obtained without the smallest diffi- 
culty. The copy now before us bears the date of 
1789. 








| tannica, that Addison designated Steele as 


“little Dicky.” This assertion was repeated 
by Johnson, who had never seen the Old 
W hig, and was therefore excusable. It has 
also been repeated by Miss Aiken, who has 
seen the Old Whig, and for whom therefore 
there is less excuse. Now, it is true that the 
words ‘little Dicky” occur in the Old Whig 
and that Steele’s name was Richard. It is 
equally true that the words ‘little Isaac” 
occur in the Duenna, and that Newton’s 
name was Isaac. But we confidently affirm 
that Addison’s little Dicky had no more to 
do with Steele, than Sheridan’s little Isaac 
with Newton. If we apply the words ‘ lit- 
tle Dicky” to Steele, we deprive a very live- 
ly and ingenious passage, not only of all its 
wit, but ofall its meaning. Little Dicky was 
evidently the nickname of some comic actor 
who played the usurer Gomez, then a most 
popular part, in Dryden’s Spanish Friar.* 
‘The merited reproof which Steele had re- 
ceived, though softened by some kind and 
courteous expressions, galled him bitterly. 
He replied with little force and great acri- 
mony; but no rejoinder appeared. Addison 


_was fast hastening to his grave; and had, 


we may well suppose, little disposition to 
prosecute a quarrel with an old friend. His 
complaint had terminated in dropsy. He 
bore up long and manfully. But at length 
he abandoned all hope, dismissed his physi- 
cians, and calmly prepared himself to die. 
His works he entrusted to the care of ‘Tic- 
kell; and dedicated them a very few days 
before his death to Craggs, in a letter writ- 
ten with the sweet and graceful eloquence of 
a Saturday’s Spectator. In this, his last com- 





* We will transcribe the whole paragraph. How 
it can ever have been misunderstood is unintelligi- 
ble to us. 

“ But our author’s chief concern is for the poor 
House of Commons, whom he represents as naked 
and defenceless, when the Crown, by losing this 
prerogative, would be less able to protect them 
against the power of a House of Lords. Who for- 
bears laughing when the Spanish Friar represents 
little Dicky, under the person of Gomez, insulting 
the Colonel that was able to fright him out of his 
wits with a single frown? This Gomez, says he, 
flew upon him like a dragon, got him down, the 
Devil being strong in him, gave him bastinado 
on bastinado, and buffet on buffet, which the poor 
Colonel, being prostrate, suffered with a most Chris- 
tian patience. ‘The improbability of the fact never 
fails to raise mirth in the audience; and one may 
venture to answer for a British House of Commons, 
if we may guess from its conduct hitherto, that it 
will scarce be either so tame or so weak as our au- 
thor supposes.” 
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position, he alluded to his approaching end | 


in words so manly, so cheeriul, and so ten- 
der, that it is dificult to read them without 
tears, At the same time he earnestly recom- 
mended the interests of Tickell to the care 
of Craggs. 

W ithin a few hours of the time at which 


this dedication was written, Addison sent to | 


beg Gay, who was then living by his wits 
about town, to come to Holland House. Gay | 
went and was received with great kindness, 
To his amazement his forgiveness was im- 
plored by the dying man. Poor Gay, the 
most good- natured and simple of mankind, | 
could not imagine what he had to forgive. | 
There was, however, some wrong, the re- 
membrance of which weighed on Addison’s 
mind, and which he declared himself anxious | 
to repair. He was in a state of extreme ex- 
haustion; and the parting was doubtless a | 
friendly one on both sides. Gay supposed | 
that some plan to serve him had been in agi- 
tation at Court, and had been frustrated by 
Addison’s influence. Nor is this improbable. 
Gay had paid assiduous court to the royal 
family. But in the Queen’s days he had | 


been the eulogist of Bolingbroke, and was | 
still connected with many Tories. It is not | 


strange that Addison, while heated by con- 
flict, should have thought himself justified in 
obstructing the preferment of one whom he | 
might regard as a political enemy. Neither 


is it strange that, when reviewing his whole | 


life, and earnestly scrutinizing all his mo- 


tives, he should think that he had acted an | 


unkind and ungenerous part, in using his 
power against a distressed man of letters, 
who was as harmless and as helpless as a| 


child, 


One inference may be drawn from this | 


anecdote. Jt appears that Addison, on his 
death-bed, called himself to a strict account ; 
and was not at ease till he had asked par- 
don for an injury which it was not even sus- 
pected that he had committed—for an injury 
which would have caused disquiet only to a 
very tender conscience, Is it not then rea- 
sonable to infer, that, if he had really been 
guilty of forming a base conspiracy against 
the fame and fortunes of a rival, he would 
have expressed some remorse for so serious 
acrime! But it is unnecessary to multiply 
arguments and evidence for the Defence, 
when there is neither argument nor evidence 
for the Accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were per- 
fectly serene. His interview with his son- 
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in-law is aniversally known. * See,’’ he 
_said, ** how a Christian can die!’ The piety 
of Addison was, in truth, of a singularly 
cheerful character. ‘The feeling which pre- 
dominates in all his devotional writings, is 
gratitude. God was to him the all-wise and 
all-powerful friend, who had watched over 
his cradle with more than maternal tender- 
;ness; who had listened to his cries before 
| they could form themselves in prayer; who 
| had preserved his youth from the snares of 
| Vic e; who had made his cup run over with 
| worldly blessings; who had doubled the 

value of those blessings, by bestowing a 
| thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear friends 
| to partake them; who had rebuked the waves 
| of the Ligurian gulf, had durified the autumnal 
lair of the Campagn: 1, and had restrained the 
‘avalanches of Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, 
‘his favourite was that which represents the 
Ruler of all things under the endearing image 
of a shepherd w those crook guides the flock 
| safe, through gloomy and desolate glens, to 
meadows well watered and rich with her- 
'bage. On that gooduess to which he as- 
cribed all the happiness of his life, he relied 
jin the hour of death with the love which 
casteth out fear. He died on the 17th of 
‘June 1719. He had just entered on his 
| forty-eighth year. 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
| Chamber, and was borne thence to the Abbey 
}at dead of night. ‘The choir sung a funeral 
hymn. Bishop Atterbury, one of those 
Tories who had loved and honoured the most 
accomplished of the Whigs, met the corpse, 
and led the procession by torch-light round 
the shrine of Saint Edward and the graves of 
‘the Plantagenets, to the Chapel of Henry 
‘the Seventh. On the north side of that 
Chapel, in the vault of the house of Albe- 
marle, the coffin of Addison lies next to the 
coffin of Montagu. Yeta few months; and 
'the same mourners passed again along the 
same aisle, ‘Ihe same sad anthem was again 
chanted. ‘The same vault was again opened ; 
and the coffin of Craggs was placed close to 
the coffin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory 
of Addison. But one only is now remem- 
bered. ‘Tickell bewailed his friend in an 
elegy which would do honour to the greatest 
name in our literature ; and which unites the 
energy and magnificence of Dryden to the 
tenderness and purity of Cowper. ‘This fine 





poem was prefixed to a superb edition of 
Addison’s works, which was published in 
1721, by subscription, 


The names of the 
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subscribers proved how widely his fame had | 


been spread. ‘That his counirymun should 
be eager to possess his writings, even in a 
costly form, is not wonderful. But itis won- 
derful that, though English literature was 
then little studied on the continent, Spanish 
Grandees, Italian Prelates, 
France, should be found in the list. Among 
the most remarkable names are those of the 
Queen of Sweden, of Prince Eugene, of the 
Grand Duke of JTuseany, of the Dukes of 
Parma, Modena, and Guastalla, of the Doge 
of Genoa, of the Regent Orleans, and of the 

Cardinal Dubois. We ought to add, that 
this edition, though eminently beautiful, 
in some important points defective; nor, in- 
deed, do we yet possess a complete collec- 
tion of Addison’s writings. 

It is strange that neither his opulent and 
noble widow, nor any of his powerful and 
attached friends, should have thought of 


placing even a simple tablet, inscribed with| 


his name, on the walls of the Abbey. It 
was not till three generations had laughed 
and wept over his pages that the omission 
was supplied by the public veneration. At 
length, in our own time, his image, skilfully | w 
graven, appeared in Poet's Corner. It re- 
presents him, as we can conceive him, clad 
in his dressing-gown, and freed from his 
wig, stepping from his parlour at Chelsea 
into his trim little garden, with the account 
of the Everlasting Club or the Loves of 
Hilpa and Shalum, just finished for the next 
day’s Spectator, in his hand. Such a mark 
of national respect was due to the unsullied 
statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to 
the master of pure English eloquence, to the 
consummate painter of life and manners. It 
was due above all, to the great satirist, who 
alone knew how to use ridicule without 
abusing it, who, without inflicting-a wound 
effected a great social reform, reconciled wit 
and virtue, after a long and disastrous sepa- 
ration, during which wit had been led astray 
by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism. 


—— 


MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. 


A letter from Alexandria informs us that Captain 
Harris, who has been on a mission to Abyssinia, left 
that,city for England by the Oriental on the 20th ult. 
He has brought with him twenty-five cases of curiosi- 
ties and objects of natural history, as presents from 
the King of Abyssinia to the Queen of England. 
Captain Harris has entered into a sort of commer- 
cial treaty with the King, which will probably lead 
toa trade of some importance with Abyssinia.— 
Atheneum. 
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From the Metropolitan. 


PROGRESS OF MECHANICAL INVEN- 
TIONS.* 


THere are eras in the history of nations 
when the strugglings of intellect into action 
throb sensibly through the pulses of society. 
Mind can never remain stationary; the necesi- 


| Sity of progression is a quality of its exist- 


ence. As civilization advances, industry is 
more taxed, until luxury, as a tyrant, as- 
sumes the domination, and his requirements 
convert him into the taskmaster, standing 
with the lash, to urge on to the utmost exer- 
tion the nerves and the sinews of man, Na- 
ture, in her sunny climes, bestows food al- 
most as a gratuity. ‘The spontaneous plenty 
of fruitful lands relieving the son of the soil 
from the necessity of labour, leaves him also 
without the impetus which can alone put 
mind in motion. If some twenty days of 
toil in the year suffice to win forthe swar- 
thy African such a measure of sustenance as 
his necessities demand, there is little wonder 
if the well of his thoughts become as a stag- 

nant pool, wanting the angel to trouble the 

waters, that so they may acquire a healing 
power. Pursuing this reasoning, it follows 
that, up to a certain point, a nation advancing 
in luxury must also be advancing in intellect. 
The one makes requirements; the other 
meets them: and in this position of exaction 
stood England in the last century. ‘The la- 
bour of manipulation was insufficient to satis- 
fy the wants of the population, or to meet her 
commercial demands, and so intellect aroused 
itself to meet the exigency, and the mighty 
mechanism of machinery reared fabric upon 
fabric, colossal in might and power, and at- 
testing by the amplitude of their operations 
the immeasurable elevation of the mind over 
the puisne efforts of the body. Vast metallic 
frameworks, vitalized by steam, did the work 
of whole regiments of men, with a precision 
as minute as their operations were extensive, 
and the manufacturers of our country be- 
came more than ever esteemed in the markets 
of the world. 

But, whilst the general good of a com- 
munity is being advanced, it too often hap- 
pens that it is purchased at the cost of those 
individuals who devote themselves to its pro- 
motion. ‘Thus it is that projectors resemble 
martyrs. ‘They sacrifice the present for the 





* A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Mechani- 
cal Inventions of Edward Cartwright, D. D., F. R. 
S., inventor of the Power Loom, &c. &c. 
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future—they sow that others may reap— 
they labour for others to receive the reward. 
There is something inexpressibly melancholy 
in the fate of these men. A conception en- 
ters their brain, the accomplishment of which 
appears possible to themselves, impossible to 
all other men, and from that moment they 
wear out their spirits and drudge their lives 

away, in the double toil of re ealizing their 
own idea and of refuting the incredulity of 
the world. And yet there is in these men 
that faith in the certainty of posthumous 
fame, and that triumph in it as a sufficiency 
of reward, that present ease, present pleasure, 
present competency, could not win them from 
prosecuting their anxious toil. No matter 
though disappointment follow on disappoint- 
ment ; no matter that the hopes of to-day are 
razed to the ground to-morrow ; no matter 

though each to-morrow prove the fallacy of 
the plans of every gone-by to-day; there is 
still in the projec tor that indomitable spirit, 

that ever up-springing of hope, and faith, 

and zeal, that indeed unquenchable fire, that 
the light of life itself must needs be extin- 
guished ere he abandon the graven purpose 
of his soul. 

And weil it is thatthis should beso. The 
class being small, the common interests of 
society work on without them, and they the 
while are prosecuting plans and projects 
which are to elevate society, and raise their 
country in the scale of nations, And they 
do this spite of all—in defiance of opposition, 
incredulity, scorn, mockery, and contempt. 
Thoughts engendered in loneliness, obscurity, 
and poverty, and worked out through con- 
tumely and the thwartings of the world, fructi- 
fy for the benefit even of the despisers. 

It is one of the vulgar errors of the world 
to hold projectors in disrepute ; to attach to 
their names the epithets of enthusiasm, in- 
sanity, and folly. No credit is given to 
their plans; no hope attends their projects. 
They are thwarted on every hand by those 
who are rivetted to unbelief; their own friends 
lament what they consider a misapplication 
to their talents, because each application is 
ever injurious to their interests; while most 
of all, and most poignant of all, their own 
families are most bitter against them, suffer- 
ing with them, as they generally do, as a con- 
sequence of their abstracted self-devotion, 
many of the saddest privations of life. And 
yet, with all this host of oppositions, when did 
ever the prejector give up his plans or sur- 
render his projects? ‘ Through evil report 





ray) 


and good report,” under all discouragements, 
against the tide of every adverse circum- 
stance, and heedless of every obstacle, he 
still nurtures the thought which is for the 
time the soul of his existence, with all the te- 
nacity of the love of life, and would as readi- 
ly relinquish the one as he would the other. 

But though one of a class, Dr, Cartwright 
possessed features of dissimilarity which 
marked his individuality. The character of 
the Projector in other men generally stands 
out conspicuously in early life; in Dr. Cart- 
wright it was either latent or not called into 
existence until the middle of his days, and then 
out of circumstances apparently the least pro- 
pitious. The country clergymen employed 
in the discharge of his sacred duties, the poet 
melting into gentle verse, the literary man 
employing his pen in criticism—there seems 
something of anomaly in the idea of such 
an individual turning his thoughts to mechan- 
ism, and that too at a period of life when 
habits as well as positions are fixed, when 
the mind has usually lost its pliability, and the 
heart, instead of desiring something new, 
fastens itself more fixedly and devotedly upon 
the old. Dr. Cartwright was forty “before 
he turned Projector. 

There exists, however, another more mark- 
ed peculiarity—it is this. Usually, in the 
minds of projectors, their labours are built 
upon some sudden thought which they are 
intent upon reducing to practicability. With 
Dr. Cartwright it was not so. His intellect 
undertook the task of meeting a commercial 
requirement without the slightest preparatory 
contemplation. He did not endeavour to 
shape some flash of genius into usefulness, or 
to bring some felicious thought into produc- 
tive operation. All that he did was to believe 
in a possibility, and to resolve to search and 
work it out; but the ground was perfectly 
untrodden by his footsteps, and the way as 
dark as ignorance could make it. 

True it is, that any one invention which 
facilitates the operations of labour, starting 
out of the level of the ordinary routine, must 
either create incongruity, or else induce 
others to the general advancement of the 
whole system. Thus it was that Arkwright’s 
inventions, by producing a superabundance 
of the spinning product, created a necessity 
for proportionate capabilities in weaving ; and 
Cartwright, being made sensible of the neces- 
sity, bent the whole powers of his mind to 
accomplish a competent provision. He suc- 
ceeded, and to these two men England is 
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eminently indebted for her manufacturing tri- 
umphs. 

And now we turn to the interesting work 
which has elicited these observations from 
us. We have here the commencement of 
that second half of Dr. Cartwright’s life 
which gave celebrity to the whole. 

‘In the summer of 1784, Mr, Cartwright 
happening to be at Matlock, in Derbyshire, 
became, during his visit there, highly inte- 
rested in the progress of those ingenious} c 
manufactures, which, not many years before, 
had been established in that individual neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The application of machinery to 
the art of spinning was then a novelty, and 
the splendid fortunes that some ingenious 
mechanics, who had been successful in intro- 
ducing it, were supposed to be realizing, 
seemed to hold out encouragement to the ex- 
ercise of any inventive faculty that should 
contribute to the improvement of our national 
manufactures. Mr. Cartwright was not aware | 
in how high a degree a faculty of this nature | 
existed in his own mind, until it was brought | 
into action by the accidental occurrence of a 
conversation at the public table, on the sub- 
ject of new and ingenious inventions, espe- 
cially that of Sir Richard Arkwright’s recent- 
ly invented method of spinning cotton by ma- 
chinery. 

«It was observed by some of the company | 
present, that if this new mode of spinning by | 
machinery should be generally adopted, so) 
much more yarn would be manufactured than 
our weavers could work up, that the conse- 
quence would be a considerable export to the 
Continent, where it might be woven into cloth 
so cheaply as to injure the trade in England. 
Mr. Cartwright replied to this observation, 
that the only remedy for such an evil would 
be, to apply the power of machinery to the 
art of weaving as well as that of spinning, 
by contriving looms to work up the yarn as 
fast as it was produced by the spindle. Some 
gentlemen from Manchester, who were pre- 
sent, and who, it was to be presumed, were 
acquainted with the subject of discussion, 
would not admit of the possibility of such a| 
contrivance, on account of the variety of 
movements required in the art of weaving. 
Mr. Cartwright, who, if he ever had seen 
weaving by hand had certainly paid no par- 
ticular attention to the process by which it 
was performed, maintained that there was no 
real impossibility in applying power to any 
part of the most complicated machine, (pro- 
ducing as an instance the automaton chess- | 











player,) and that whatever variety of move- 
ments the art of weaving might require, he 
did not doubt but that the skilful application 
of mechanism might produce them. ‘The 
discussion having proceeded to some length, 
it made so strong an impression on Mr. 
Cartwright’s mind, that immediately on his 
return home, he set about endeavouring to 
construct a machine that should justify the 
proposition he had advanced, of the practi- 
cability of weaving by machinery. It may 
be remarked, that the incredulity expressed 
by those gentlemen, who were of all persous 
most likely to be acquainted with the fact, 
had any attempt been previously made to 
weave by machinery, is a pretty decisive 
proof that nothing of the kind had then been 
effected. 

“‘ His first attempts, as might be supposed, 
were rude and clumsy; but as neither draw- 
ings nor models now remain of them, we 
have no means of tracing his earliest steps in 
mechanical experiments, nor of ascertainiug 
the mode in which he proposed to overcome 
| difficulties that had appeared insurmountable 
even to experienced mechanicians. 

‘In the course of a few months, however, 
he had brought his loom to such a state of 
progress, as led him to imagine that it might 
eventually become profitable; and to the sur- 
prise of every one who was at all conversant 
with undertakings of this nature, as well 
to that of his personal friends, he took out a 
patent in April, 1785, in order to secure to 
himself the expected advantages of the inven- 
tion. 

‘The patent, or, as it is now called, the 
power-loom, has doubtless been receiving 
continual additions from various hands dur- 
ing the last fifty years; and the beautiful 


machine (adapted as it is to every variety of 


fabric, and now in use to an immense extent) 
differs considerably in detail, even from the 
most improved form of Mr. Cartwright’s in- 
vention. But to him the merit is due of hav- 
ing been the first to apply power successfully 
to the business of weaving, and the principles 
on which he achieved that first great step, 
may be traced through every progressive im- 
provement; and unquestionably opened the 
way to many of those ingenious additions, 
by means of which later mechanists have 
brought the power-loom to its present state 
of excellence. 

“ Mr. Cartwright’s first power-loom, as 
described in the specification of 1785, was, 
as may be supposed, a somewhat rude con- 
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276 OF 
trivance, and differed materially from the 
form which he afterwards gave to it. 
warp was placed perpendicularly, and the 
shuttle was thrown by springs connected with 
a cylinder placed beneath the machine. ‘This 
cylinder also gave motion to two levers, one 
of which reversed fhe threads of the warp, 
and the other elevated the reed, which again 
descended by means of itsown weight. ‘The 
tension of the warp was produced by weights 
suspended from the beams, as in the common 
loom. 

“This simple apparatus readily received 
great modifications from Mr. Cartwright’s 
hands, as is shown in his several specifica- 
tions of 1786, 1787, and 1790, The warp 
was now placed horizontally, and the seve- 
ral parts of the machine were adjusted in a 
form which in its general features scarcely 
differs from the power-loom of the present 
day. 
of a wheel communicating with the moving | 
power, was the mode by which Mr. Cart. | 
wright effected the alternate motion of the | 
lathe. Simple and obvious as such a con- 
trivance may now seem to those who are in 
the habit of seeing hundreds of power-looms | 
in daily operation, yet before his time it does | 
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not appear to have been thought of; and in 
this invention alone he may be considered 
as having made no small progress towards | 


weaving “by machinery. it is probable that 


a contrivance for throwing the shuttle, so as | 


to make it pass and repass, and yet keep 
within its prescribed bounds, did not so rea- 
dily occur to his mind; 
this memoir has a perfect recollection of the 
amusement it used to afford his children to 
watch their father, imitating the action of a 
weaver throwing his shuttle, as he walked 
up and down the room absorbed in his new 
speculations. 

‘¢ He succeeded, however, in overcoming 
this difficulty, by means of tappets fixed on 
the axis of a wheel communicating with the 
moving power. ‘These tappets gave action 
to the treadles, which being connected by 
means of strings with the picker, (an appa- 
ratus placed at each end of the box in which 
the shuttle moves,) an impulse is thereby 
communicated to the picker, which causes it 
to throw the shuttle from side to side with an 
accuracy superior to that of the hand. In 
like manner was the requisite action of the 
heddles or healds produced; and those three 
principal actions being thus accomplished, 
the foundation was laid for those manifold 


The | 


The application of a crank on the axis | 


for the compiler of | 
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improvements which have pregressively been 
made in the application of mechanical power 
to weaving, and of which Mr. Cartwright’s 
invention still forms the leading principle.” 

‘* That he had early imparted to some of 
his friends the hopes he began to entertain 
of the success of his new invention, will 
appear from the letters of Mr. Crabbe, to 
whom he communicated from time to time 
his mechanical labours. In December 1784, 
within very few months of Mr. Cartwright’s 
first attempt at weaving, his friend the poet 
writes—* You shall not find me smiling at 
your loom when you grow serious in it. [ 
have the worst mechanical conception that 
‘any man can have, but you have my best 
wishes. May you weave your webs of gold.’” 
But that Cartwright could not escape the 
‘common lot of difficulties, his own letter to 
ithe Rev. W. U. Wray will show :— 

** When I arrived at this place, (Manches- 
ter,) I found my machine not even begun 
|upon ; indeed, the workmen who had under- 
taken it, despaired of ever making it answer 
| the purpose it was intended for, ‘and there- 
| fore, | suppose, were not willing to consume 
their time upon a fruitless pursuit. I have, 
_ however, the ple asure to tell you, that the 
| whole system of it is now finally adjusted, 
jand 80 much so, it to mine and the work- 
/men’s conviction, that we cannot entertain 
‘the shadow of a doubt respecting its success. 
[ have taken some pains to make myself ac- 
| quainted with the manufactures of this place, 
which has much contributed to the perfec- 
tion of what I have been aiming at. I can- 
not forbear telling you, that the machine is 

so exceedingly simple and cheap, as not to 
cost (after the model is once made to work ») 
above five or six pounds.” 

** By another letter to the same gentleman, 
written also from Manchester, in May, 1786, 
the fact is ascertained of his having at that 
time effected an improvement in his loom, 
which was subsequently considered as of 
great importance, being the stopping of itself 
of the machine on the accidental breaking of 
a thread: ‘ Respecting my business, sorry 
am I to say that it seems very little nearer a 
conclusion than when you left me. Delay 
upon delay. It is a satisfaction, however, 
that the delay does not arise from any unfore- 
seen difficulty. The apparatus for stopping 
when the thread breaks, either in the warp 
or woof, is completed, and performs its busi- 
ness with the greatest accuracy and fidelity.’ 
—A projector may overrate his own success, 
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or an experimentalist be disappointed even in 
the best founded expectations; and, therefore, 
the ill-fortune that pursued Mr, Cartwright 
for so many years of his life, might be con- 
sidered as the not unusual lot of the ingeni- 
ous ; but it was much more remarkable, that 
he should live to see his self-confidence com- 
pletely justified. ‘Twenty years afterwards, 
from the very place where the machine that 
he describes first struggled into existence, 
and where it was most especially decried and 
opposed, a memorial from several of the 
most influential manufacturers was offered to 
the legislature, in which it was stated that 
Mr. Cartwright’s looms were employed there 
to the extent of several thousands.” 

Yet still mingled with success came yet 
further difficulties :— 

‘‘ However gratifying to Dr. Cartwright’s 
feelings the progress of his new discoveries 
might be, it soon became evident that the 
establishment at Doncaster, on the whole, 
was far from being profitable. ‘The ‘ factory 
system’ was then in its infancy, and his own 
want of experience in the details of business 
such as he was now engaged in, occasioned all | 
the work under his direction to be done at a| 
more than ordinary expense. And being in 


municated his ideas, joined to the extreme 
easiness of his temper, rendered such at- 
tempts at piracy by no means difficult, and 
tended eventually to involve him in several 
vexatious disputes and expensive lawsuits. 

‘‘ He had not taken into the account, that 
ingenuity alone was not sufficient to ensure 
protection, for a man of his character and 
habits, in the path he had newly entered on ; 
and when he ventured to emulate the suc- 
cessful enterprise of others, he did not con- 
sider that its most striking examples were in 
men who had either risen from the working, 
or still belonged to the manufacturing classes. 
Neither did he calculate on the importance 
of being trained to habits of industry and 
business, or on the necessity of a far more 
intricate knowledge than he possessed of the 
feelings and prejudices of the class of per- 
‘sons he had to deal with; who, though 
|shrewd and intelligent in their own imme- 
‘diate line of business, had no very enlarged 
views beyond it. 

“ Nor was Mr. Cartwright’s new position 
|in society altogether w ithout its trials, By 
‘the upper class of the inhabitants of a pro- 
vincial town, proud of their exemption from 
commerce and manufactures, his proceedings 





| 
{ 
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j 
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some cases dependent on other branches of | were wiewed with no small degree of dis- 


manufacture for the completion of his own, | 
he was continually exposed to the influence 
of a narrow-minded jealousy, which now 
began to operate against him, but which pro- 
bably proceeded from a growing conviction, 


on the part of the manufacturing interest, of 
the importance of his invention. Various | 


petty means were practised, in order to ob- 
struct the popularity of the machine-woven 
goods. The cottons sent by Mr. Cartwright 
to be printed were frequently rendered un- 
saleable, by obsolete patterns and imperfect 
execution; and of his best and most unin- 
jured articles, the chief consumption was in 
presents to his friends, or in supplying fur- 
niture for his own house. In the meantime, 
the extraordinary ingenuity of the invention 
itself, as well as the peculiar circumstances 
under which it first appeared, had awakened 
a considerable degree of interest, and Mr. 
Cartwright, as might have been expected, 
was by turns admired for the vigour of his 
inventive genius, and condemned for the 
rashness of his speculations. Attempts also 
were made to seduce his workmen, as well 
as to evade his patent right, by using his 
machine differently modified; and, indeed, 
the openness with which he frequently com- 
VoLtume IV,—24 


‘trust; and so portentous an innovation as 
‘the introduction of a steam engine was re- 
|ceived with expressions of general dissatis- 
| faction. Although some few of his personal 
|connexions and ” friends participated in his 
own sanguine views, and even joined in the 
pecuniary part of the speculation, by others 
|he was considered as having deserted his 
caste, whilst by the more rigid he was con- 
demned for engaging so deeply in occupations 


unsuited to his profession. With the poor of 


the place, however, his establishment was far 
from being equally unpopular. It afforded 
employment to numbers, without interfering 
with their previous occupations; and in ad- 
dition to remuneration for their industry, 
they were certain of assistance, when re- 
quired, from his benevolence. His name is 
still venerated by the descendants of his an- 
cient workmen. ‘To men of ingenuity and 
talents his house was always open; and in 
an intelligent and intellectual, though some- 
what miscellaneous society, he consoled him- 
self for the reserve of his more fastidious 
acquaintance. In reverting to this period of 
Mr. Cartwright’s life, we are fully sensible 
of the change that the last fifty years have 





produced in the opinions of nearly every 
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class of the community. A man of genius 
now, whose inventions should tend to increase 
that general diffusion of the conveniences of 
life, which marks a truly civilized people, 
would have more to fear from competition 
than prejudice. But at the time when he 
first commenced his mechanical career, there 
was a considerable class of persons, who, 
dreading the advance of every degree in so- 
ciety below themselves, deprecated the pro- 
gress of machinery, as being the means of 
supplying the poor with indulgences hitherto 
confined to the rich, and consequently tend- 
ing to raise them higher in the scale of re- 
finement than was compatible with the due 
subordination of society.” 

And so originated that most important in- 
vention, which, by elevating the manufac- 
tures of our country, has also influenced its 
fortunes. Man in his humblest position can 
never be an isolated being. His feelings, 
his thoughts, his actions, are the centres of 
certain circles of influence more or less ex- 
panded: but occasionally the effect of the 
solitary workings of thought in an obscure 
individual produce a mighty influence on the 
welfare of large masses of society ; nay, 
sometimes on the conditions of nations. The 
obscure projector, in the loneliness of his de- 
serted poverty and his despised imaginations, 
may yet be rivetting thought on thought till 
the mighty machinery of his brain carried 
out into execution works the most stupend- 
ous results, and, it may be, alters the whole 
condition of society. ‘The inventions of Ark- 
wright and Cartw right have had much of 
this result. By transferring to machinery 
the heretofore labour of men’s hands, the 
commercial interests of our country assumed 
an altogether new aspect, and great resources 
were opened out to her manufacturing in- 
terests. 

But experience shows us that the mind 
that has once turned into the track of in- 
vention can neither stop nor turn back; 
and thus it was with Cartwright. ‘The new 
impetus that had been given to his powers 
so far from being expended by one attain- 
ment, seemed to receive from every triumph 
a fresh impulse. We will endeavour to mark 
his progress, transcribing from the fair and 
candid record before us. 

** Asearly as the year 1786, some ideas re- 
lative to an improvement in the steam-engine 
had suggested themselves to Mr. Cartwright’s 
mind; and though it was not until several 
years later that he took out any patent for a 
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| steam-engine, the following letter to a friend 


is introduced, as marking the period when 
he first attended to the subject, as well as 
illustrating his own scrupulous delicacy with 
regard to the invasion of other men’s inven- 
tions :— 


“¢« Dear Sir,—I am infinitely obliged to 
you for your attention in procuring me ad- 
mission to the Albion Mill. You will be 
surprised when | tell you that I have at pre- 
sent an insuperable objection either to seeing 
Bolton’s steam-engine, or the still more pow- 
erful one invented by Sadler of Oxford, which 


is now in town, and which he has promised 


to show me. My reason is, that I am now 
making a model of one that I have invented 
myself. I wish to avoid temptation either to 
borrow or steal. ‘The idea visited me a 
morning or two ago, as I was under the 
hands of the hair-dresser. I immediately 
communicated it to some of my philosophi- 
cal friends, particularly to my neighbour, 
Mr. Gregory; none of them had the least 
doubt of its practicability. From the short 
conversation I had with Sadler, his improve- 
ment consists principally in having a double 
cylinder, so that the steam is condensed both 
above and below the piston. My improve- 
ment consists in having neither cylinder, pis- 
ton, condenser, nor beam; nor, in short, any 
species of mechanism. When my model is 
finished, which will be in a day or two, you 
shall hear more of it. I shall leave town in 
a few days; my next residence, for one week, 
will be at Goadby, and then at Doncaster. 
Iam, dear Sir, most truly yours, 
EpmMuND CARTWRIGHT. 
67, Pall Mall, June 10th, 1786,’ 


‘*‘ Whether the model alluded to was com- 
pleted, or what were the motives for sus- 
pending at that time the prosecution of this 
experiment, cannot now be ascertained. Mr. 
Cartwright’s first patent relative to the steam- 
engine was taken out in 1797, of whicha 
description will be given hereafter. 

‘“‘ Mr. Cartwright, though he had accom- 
plished one great object of his wishes, in con- 
triving a loom that should be worked by ma- 
chinery, was not disposed to stop short in a 
career that seemed to him so promising of 
success. His next invention, a machine for 
combing long wool, may be considered as 
even more original than the former. In the 


instance of the loom, he had a machine pre- 
pared to his hands, that was already capa- 
ble, in one way, of performing the work re- 
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quired of it, and the merit of his discovery 
consisted in applying a new power, in order 

to produce, to a much greater extent, motion 
that had hitherto been only produced by 
hand. But between the very simple act of 
combing wool by hand and the process of 
combing it by means of a complicated ma- 
chine, that should perform the work of twen- 
ty men, there seemed to have been no inter- 
mediate gradation, no introduction, as it were, 
to a more improved method, by any addition 
to the instruments in common use, and which 
is as inartificial as it might have been in the 
days of Bishop Blaize. 

“Tt is not precisely known when Mr. Cart- 
wright first attempted a machine for combing 
wool. [is earliest patent relative to that 
invention is dated 22d August, 1789. The 
contrivance therein specified is altogether 
lifferent from that of his later machine, and 
consisted of a cylinder armed with rows of| 
teeth, which is made to revolve in such a| 
manner as that its teeth may catch and clear | 
out the wool contained in the teeth of the | 
fixed and upright comb. But this imperfect | 
method was, not long afterwards, supersed- | 
ed by the contrivance of a circular horizon- | 
tal comb-table, for which a patent was ob- | 
tained 27th April, 1790. In this apparatus | 
the teeth of the horizontal table are set ver- 
tically, but with a slight inclination towards | 
the centre, and are supplied with wool by | 
means ofa circular lasher. Motion is com- | 
municated to the different parts of the ma- 
chine in a very ingenious manner; but the 
complicated nature of the circular lasher ap- | 
pears liable to objection, and renders it far| 





inferior in effect, as well as in simplicity, to'| 
the subsequent contrivance of the erank- | 
lasher. For this eminent improvement Mr, | 
Cartwright took out another patent, bearing | 
date 11th December, 1790, including also | 


an alteration in the teeth of the comb-table, | 
which are here set horizontally, and point- 
ing towards the centre. ‘This patent also| 
contains the description of a simple and in- 
genious apparatus for washing the wool, pre- 
viously to its being combed. 

‘** His fourth patent, which is believed to 
contain his final improvements relative to 
this branch of manufacture, is dated 25th 
May, 1792.” 

We have said that the he mabe course 
is seldom a prosperous one: Dr, Cartwright 
was no exception to the rule. 

“‘ Mr, Cartwright’s resources from his own 
private fortune were beginning to be exhaust- 











ed, and the severe check now given to his 
hopes and prospects brought upon him, as 
might be expected, demands which it required 
the utmost of his available means to satisfy. 
After an ineffectual struggle to contend with 
the tide of prejudice that was now turned 
against the adoption of his machinery, and 
to meet the difficulties that were accumulat- 
ing upon him, Mr. Cartwright found himseli 
obliged to relinquish his works at Doncas- 
ter. In the latter part of the year 1793, he 
assigned over his patent rights to his brothers, 
John and Charles Cartwright, Esquires, in 
consequence of the share they had taken in 
the concern, and as being in circumstances 
better able to contest the infringements to 
which, in spite of the outcry raised against 
them, his inventions were continually sub- 
ject. 

«That Mr. Cartwright felt, and deeply 


—_ 


| felt, the disappointment of his expectations, 


cannot reasonably be doubted; but it was 
much less for himself than on account of 
| others, whom his influence and example had 
encouraged to enter into concerns for which 
| their previous habits and education rendered 


| them wholly unfit, bat who might not equally 


be able to follow his example in fortitude.”’ 
Dr. Cartwright had done good service not 
| only to his country but to the general inter- 
‘ests of society, but in doing so he had ex- 
hausted his resources, having expended on 
his mechanical pursuits between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds. However poor the 


compensation for actual loss, to say nothing 


‘ard for mental labour, yet are we glad 


ret note an act of liberali‘y on the part of 
| government, a grant of ten thousand pounds, 


which enabled him to retire to a peaceful 
home, and gave to his latter days the com- 
| forts of competency. 

‘‘In the following year a grant of ten 


| thousand pounds was made on the part of 


his Majesty’s government, to Dr. Cartwright, 
for the good service he had rendered the pub- 
lic by his invention of weaving.” 

‘‘ Tt cannot be inconsistent with a liberal 
economy for a government to encourage 
ingenuity, which for want of support might 
be lost tothe public; at the same timea 
government ought not to be called upon 
to indemnify individuals for losses and ex- 
penditure incurred in speculations, which 
(though eventually advantageous to the pub- 
lic) had been undertaken solely with a 
view of profit to themselves. But in the 
instance of Dr. Cartwright, compensation 
rather than remuneration was the principle 
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on which he sought the attention of the le- 
gislature. A system of intimidation against 
which the laws of his country had failed to 
protect him, had, for a series of years, pre- 
vented a fair trial being made of his machine- 
ry for weaving; and, in addition to this dis- 
appointment of his reasonable expectations 
of gain, a prejudice had also been created 
against the invention itself, which nothing 
but an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances could finally have overcome. ‘This 


prejudice had a tendency to deprive him of 


the credit of the invention. It had been 
hastily concluded that the machine was in- 
efficient, because it had not been adopted ; 
and when, on being tried, it was found to 
succeed, its success was attributed wholiy to 
the alterations engrafted upon it. Indeed, 
there is great reason to believe, that but for 
this public recognition from the legislature, 
Dr. Cartwright’s claim, even to the invention 
of the power-loom, would not have been ge- 
nerally admitted, although at the time of his 
applic ation to parlic iment there does not ap- 
pear to have been the slightest attempt made 
to invalidate his claim to originality on the 
part of those to whom the chief merit of the 
invention has subsequently been ascribed. 


“Ad lmitting, however, that the grant to 
Dr. Cartwright was conferred as a reward to 


ingenuity, it ought in justice to those mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s government who pro- 
posed it, to be observed, that it was not in- 
cautiously or lightly made. It was not until 
two years after the presentation to the first 
lord of the ‘Treasury, of the memorial from 
Manchester, that Mr. Perceval proposed in 
the House of Commons any remuneration to 
Dr. Cartwright; and he in the meantime had 
been required to produce satisfactory evidence 
in support of his allegations, whilst to his 
rivals or opponents, ample opportunity had 
been given to rebut them. 

“The gratitude with which Dr. Cart- 
wright received this act of justice was height- 
ened by the reflection that he owed it to the 
liberal feelings of a ministry, to whose lead- 
ing members he was personally unknown, 
but to whom it was not unknown that his 
principal associates and connexions were 
chiefly amongst their political opponents. 

‘*'The event has more than justified the 
view which the legislature of 1809 was led 
to form of the importance of the invention 
of the power-loom. ‘The warmest advo- 
cate for mechanical enterprise, the most 
sanguine believer in its success, could hardly 
have anticipated that more than one hun- 
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dred thousand power-looms should be em- 
ployed in the island of Great Britain alone. 
Yet such, at the present time, is the aston- 
ishing fact ; and these looms, now brought, by 
the incessant application of ingenuity, to an 
extreme degree of perfection, are producing 
yearly millions of pieces of almost every va- 
riety of fabric that can be applied to the use- 
ful or ornamental clothing of mankind. 
———— 
From the Spectator. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. 
Tue new number of the Quarterly Re- 


view devotes a lenient but rather contemptu- 
ous note to ** Young England.”’ ‘The tho- 


rough-going Ministerial newspapers attack 
‘Young England” in daily diatribes. Ii 


the section of the Legislature known by this 
sobriquet were in reality so insignificant as 
those writers affect to think them, whence 
the soreness—whence the err in ridi- 
culing and attacking them ? 

It is true that ** Young England” musters 
little more than half-a-dozen members in the 
House of Commons. It is true that they 
rank higher as amiable, elegant, and accom- 
plished private gentlemen, than as statesmen. 
But * Young England,” though thus imme- 
diately of little consequence, is a type, an in- 
dication, of something that is working in the 
public mind. 

When the Lake poets ratted from the 
Jacobin party, they were received with open 
arms by the Tories. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge were hailed as Christian philosophers. 
And so they were. Notwithstanding a deal 
of vagueness and mysticism in their writings, 
they abounded also with deep and valu: able 
thoughts. But, like all thinkers who unable 
to rest upon their own unsupported convic- 
tions cling to existing formule, both Words- 
worth and Coleridge sought to give life to 
the mere letter of the law. The philosophi- 
cal element in their minds was too powerful 
to allow of their remaining satisfied with 
empty and lifeless forms. Even while pro- 
claiming their adherence to the standards of 
the Church, they were busily, perhaps un- 
consciously, seeking to explain them away 
into something corresponding more with their 
own imaginative eclecticism. ‘The mere 
dogmatists, who had welcomed the Lakers 
as allies, did not discover this until a consi- 
derable quantity of the tares had been sown 
among their wheat. ‘They have discovered 
it, and their praise of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge has of late been ‘* craftily qualified.” 








QUEEN ANNE.—THE 


A spirit similar to that which characterizes 
the two authors alluded to became fashion- 
able among the younger and more generous 
spirits of the Conservative or purely Obstruc- 
tive party, during the time that it patronised 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. ‘This spirit has 
not been checked or suppressed because the 
wary old stagers have seen proper to draw 
back. Life, thought, and progression are at 
work, even among those whose party watch- 
word is * stand still.’’ It shows itself under 
many forms. ‘The Puseyites are not Con- 
servatives—they are innovators; ther’ would 
change what they find existing in the Church. 
‘Young England” is not Conservative ; it 
would change what it finds existing in the 
State. Peel and Gladstone are not Conser- 
vatives ; they would change our commercial 
policy. Wherever the timid adversaries of 

all change turn their eyes, they see men in 
the garb of Conservatives deporting them- 
selves like the most inveterate innovators. 
Were it not for the wide diffusion of this 
innovating propensity, ** Young England’’ 
might have escaped rebuke. Its members 
are scolded in the House and pilloried in the 
journals, not because it is feared that they 


can do much harm, but because they are set- | id ; 
7 j ‘late King of France.’ It is believed that 


|**the duke”’ intends shortly to make an appeal 


ting a bad ex: imple. If they are allowed to | 
vo unchecked, it is apprehended that other 
and more masculine minds may follow them. 
It is not ** Young England” in esse, but 
‘* Young England” in posse, that so many 
diatribes are levelled against. 


a 


QUEEN ANNE. 
In tracing * The Progress of English So- 


'tula blandi.”’ 








| 


ciety in the Eighteenth Century,” in the | 


North of England Magazine, Dr. Cooke | 


Taylor has some anecdotes, amusing or | 


amusingly told, of Queen Anne’s time. 
‘Anne’s drunken habits have been faintly 
denied by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
(Old Sal 1.) who was popularly said to have 
shared her debauches. 
veneration for the manly Duchess, and are 
therefore sorry to bring evidence against her 
competency on a question of sobriety . But 
in the manuscripts of the British Museum 
there is a letter from her private secretary, 
[!] addressed, if we remember aright, to Mr. 
Pope, which thus begins—‘ Sir, My lady 
the Duchess, being drunk, was unable to see 
you when you called yesterday,’ &c.” 


‘The Anti-Papistical policy of Anne’s reign | 


We Paes a kind of 
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‘‘ A story is told of an affec- 
tionate father saying to his son, ‘Take the 
physic, master Tommy, and you shall have 
the dog to kick :’ the tale is a very perfect 
exemplification of the entire policy of Anne’s 
administration in Ireland. ‘The Protestant 
House of Commons, composed of the sons 
and grandsons of Cromwell’s most ardent 
fanatics, took their physic in the shape of an 
Episcopal establishment, and a more nause- 
ous dose could not well have been presented 
to them; but they had their reward in penal 
laws against Papists, whom they kicked so 
hard that they wore out their own shoe- 
leather.” 


Se 


THE “DUKE OF NORMANDY.” 
‘THs person is now an inmate of Horse- 


| monger- -lane Gaol, and intends to apply to 


| the Insolvent Court for relief. He places his 
debts at £5000 ; and on the credit side, after 
putting down large estates of immense value 
in France, ** inherited in virtue of his mother, 
Marie Antoinette,’’ there is this item, ** All 
my right and interest to the throne of France 
as the lawful son and heir of Louis XVI., 


to the benevolence of the English public. 
a 


PAVEMENT. 


Most thankful ought we to be for the 
wooden pavement, if it were only for Sidney 


'Smith’s well-known joke on the Dean and 


Chapter of Westminster Abbey. As to the 
assertion that a certain locality is paved with 
good intentions, the fact may reasonably be 
' doubted, for the material has become so searce 
that it would be exhausted before they had 
finished the crossings. But what shall be 
thought of Baxter, who in maintaining the 
absolute necessity of baptism to salvation, 
hesitates not to affirm that hell is paved with 
infants’ skulls! 

When Abernethey, in a passion at finding 
his door blocked up with paving-stone, de- 
sired one of the labourers to remove them in- 
stantly and take them to hell, if he liked, the 
Irishman quietly replied, 

‘¢ Hadn’t I better take them to heaven? 
sure they’d be more out of your honour’s 
way?” 

For the very same reason it might have 


been wiser in Baxter to have given a similar 


is illustrated by a funny version of the ** crus- destination to his infants’ skulls. 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


Tuy neighbour who? son of the wild ? 

“* All who, with me, the desert roam ; 

The freemen sprung from Abram’s ehild, 
Whose sword’s his life, a tent his homne— 
Whose steeds, with mine, have drunk the well, 
Of Hagar and of Ishmael ? 


Thy neighbour who? oh tell me, thou, 
With burning cheek, and eyes of flame !— 
“ The iron breast—the dauntless brow— 
The souls that Persia could not tame; 

The free—the brave—by me led on— 
The conquering bands of Marathon!” 


Who were thy neighbours; name them, thou, 
The sire of academic lore— 

There’s something on thy noble brow 
Bespeaks a spirit that can soar ; 

The echoes tell—while Plato smiles, 

“ The free of Doric lands and isles. 


Who is our neighbour? Ask at Rome 
The marble bust—the mould’ring heaps ; 
At Ctesiphon, the Parthan’s home— 

His bow’s now broke, his charger sleeps— 
At every mound that awes or shocks, 
From Indus to the Grampian rocks. 


A voice comes o’er the northern wave— 

A voice from many a palmy shore— 

Our neighbour who ? “ The free—the brave— 
Our brother clansmen, red with gore, 

Who battled on our left or right, 

With fierce goodwill and giant might. 


Who, then, ’s our neighbour? Son of God, 
In meekness and in mildness come !— 
Oh! shed the light of life abroad, 

And burst the cerements of the tomb! 
Then bid earth’s rising myriads move 
From land to land on wings of love. 


Our neighbour’s home ’s in every clime 
Of sun-bright tint, or darker hue,— 

The home of man since ancient time, 
The bright green isles, ’mid oceans blue ; 
Or rocks, where clouds and tempests roll 
In awful grandeur near the pole. 


My neighbour, he who groans and toils, 
The serf and slave, on hill and plain 


























Of Europe, or of India’s soils,— 

On Asia, or on Afric’s main,— 

Or in Columbia’s marshes deep, 

Where Congo’s daughters bleed and weep. 


Poor, sobbing thing, dark as thy sire, 

Or mother sad, heartbroken, lorn— 

And will they quench a sacred fire ?— 
And shall that child from her be torn ? 
*Tis done—poor wrecks, your cup is gall; 
Yet ye’re my neighbours, each and all. 


Who is my neighbour ? Is it he 

Who moves triumphant down the vale, 

While shouting myriads bend the knee, 
And poison all the passing gale 

With adulation’s rankest breath, 

To one whose trade is that of death ?— 


Yes; he’s my neighbour—he and they 
Who press around yon gallant steed, 
That, in the frenzy of the fray, 

Has crown’d his rider’s ruthless deed— 
Crush’d out life’s slowly ebbing flood, 
And stain’d his iron hoofs in blood! 


The gallant chief is passing by, 

And crowds on crowds hang round his way, 
And youth has lift the voice on high, 

And age has bared his locks of gray; 

And gentle forms, like birds on wing, 

Are passing by and worshipping ! 


My neighbours all—each needs a sigh, 
Each in due form a friendly prayer :— 
“Oh! raise the low, bring down the high 
To wisdom’s point and fix them there : 
Where men are men, and pomp and pride 
Are mark’d, and doom’d, and crucified.” 


Thou art my neighbour, child of pain; 
And thou, lone pilgrim, steep’d in woe ; 
Our neighbour she, with frienzied brain, 
Whose pangs we little reck or know ; 
Who loved while hope and reason shone, 
Nor ceased to love when both were gone. 


And if on this green earth there be 
One heart by baleful malice strung, 
A breast that harbours ill to me, 

A sland’rous, false, reviling tongue,— 
My neighbour he—and I forgive; 
Oh! may he turn, repent, and live. 


Amicus. 
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THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Wuerk art thou not, fair spirit, in this world 
Of light and shade ?—there may be those who say 
They see thee not, nor feel thy glorious sway: 
But these are few. Beneath thy pow’r unfurl’d 
We walk thisearth. Ah! even when we deem 
The sunshine of thy presence far removed, 
A thought, a hope, will show us that thy beam 
Is near us still. How often hast thou proved 
Our saving guide !—the heart led on by thee 
Has found at last what worldly wisdom ne’er 
Could give alone—a spring of faith—to be 
For ever tasted and for ever clear. 
And mirror’d on its waters we behold 
All that the heart hath laid within its inmost fold. 


— 


SONG. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


I wish my love were some sweet flower, 
And I some happy roaming bee, 

Light winging to her woodland bower. 
And all her sweetness waiting me. 

I wish my love were some fair bird, 
And I some young and favourite tree, 

Where she might come, and sing, unheard, 
Unseen, by all save love and me. 


I wish—I wish—O what were best ?— 

I were some stream that flowers might deck, 
And she a lily on my breast, 

With verdant arms around my neck. 


I wish I were the leaves that shield 
ry . 
The rose from harm, and she the rose, 
Together sweet our lives to yield, 
‘Together in our death repose. 


— 


TREES. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Lixe the latest left of the battle-spears, 
In their ancient strength they stand ; 
And they tell us still of the sylvan years 
When the forests filled the land; 

Ere ever a hunter tracked the wood, 
Or mariner plough’d the seas, 

But the isles were green in the solitude 
Of their old primeval Trees. 


They have survived the Druid’s faith, 
And the Roman eagle’s fall, 

And the thrilling blast of the bugle’s breath 
From the Norman’s knightly hall; 

But the sun shines bright, and the showers descend, 
And the wild bird’s home is made, 

Where the ancient giants still extend 
The green of their summer shade. 


We have seen our early winters hang 
Their pearls on each leafless bough, 

And greeted the buds of the waking Spring 
With a joy we know not now; 

For Life hath its winters cold and hoar, 

But their frosts can form no gem ; 


And the Spring may breathe on our hearts no more, 
But it still returns to them. 


They are wav’ing o’er our hamlet roofs. 

They are bending o’er uur dead, 

And the odours breathed from his native groves, 
On the exile’s heart they shed: 

Like him who gazed on his country’s palm, 

By the palace-circled Seine, 

Till the Pagod rose in the wanderer’s dream, 
And the Ganges rolled again. 


How sweet in our childhood’s ear they spoke, 
For we knew their voices well, 
When far in our western hills they woke, 

Of the coming Spring to tell; 
But now they send us a sadder sound, 

On the winds of Autumn eves, 
For it murmurs of wisdom more profound, 
But it tells of withered leaves. 


O, such were the Dryad tones that rose 
In the Grecian woods of old, 
And the voice from the Indian wilderness, 
That the conqueror’s fate foretold ; 
For many a minstrel’s dream had birth 
In the sounds of leaf and breeze, 
And the early oracles of earth 
Were the old complaining Trees! 


ape 


WATER. 
BY MISS COOK. 


Wine, wine, thy power and praise 

Have ever been echoed in minstrel’s lays :— 

But water, I deem, hath a mightier claim 

To fill up a niche in the temple of Fame. 

Ye who are bred in Anacreon’s school, 

May sneer at my strain as the song of a fool: 

Ye are wise, no doubt—but have yet to learn 
How the tongue can cleave and the veins can burn. 


Should you ever be one of a fainting band, 

With your brow to the sun, and your feet to the sand, 
I would wager the thing I’m most loathe to spare 
That your bacchanal chorus would never ring there. 
Traverse the desert, and then you can tell 

What treasures exist in the cold deep well; 

Sink in despair on the red parched earth, 

And then you may reckon what water is worth. 


Famine is laying her hand of bone 

On the ship becalmed in a torrid zone; 
The gnawing of hunger’s worm is past, 
But fiery thirst lives on to the last. 

The stoutest one of the gallant crew 
Hath a cheek and lips of ghastly hue ;— 
The hot blood stands in each gloomy eye, 
And “ Water, O God!” is the only ery. 


There’s drought in the land, and the herbage is dead, 
No ripple is heard in the streamlet’s bed; 

The herd’s low bleat and the sick man’s pant 

Are mournfully telling the boon we want. 

Let heaven this one rich gift withhold, 

How soon we find it is better than gold ; 

And water, I say, hath a right to claim 
The minstrel’s song and a tithe of fame. 
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UNA IN THE CAVE OF DESPAIR. 
Spencer’s Faerie QUEENE. 


Painted by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. 
Engraved by John Sartain. 


Ten gan the villein him to overcraw ; 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire, 

And all that might him to perdition draw ; 

And bad him choose what death he would desire : 

For death was dew to him, that had provokt God’s 
ire. 


But, whenas none of them he saw him take, 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, 
And gave it him in hand: his hand did quake 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled blood through his pale face was seene 
To come and goe, with tidings from the heart, 

As it a ronning messenger had beene. 

At last, resolv’d to work his finall smart, 

He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start. 


Which whenas Una saw, through every vaine 
The crudled cold ran to her well of life, 

As in a swowne: but soone reliv’d againe 

Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed knife, 

And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 

And to him said; “ Fie, fie, faint hearted Knight, 
What meanest thou by this reprochfull strife ? 

Is this the battaile, which thou vauntst to fight 
With that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and bright? 


“Come; come away, fraile, feeble, fleshy wight, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy many hart, 
Ne let divelish thoughts dismay thy constant 
spright : 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 
ia Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art? 
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Where justice growes, there growes eke greater 
grace, 

The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart, 

And that accurst hand-writing doth deface : 

Arise, sir Knight; arise, and leave this cursed 
place.” 


C. L. EASTLAKE, R. A. 


It is an axiom well known and often repeated, 
that it is the perfection of art to conceal art, and 
we know of no painter of past or present times who 
excells Eastlake in this enviable accomplishment. 
The exquisitely sweet yet fervid emanations of his 
mild and gentle nature, are treated with the most 
perfect simplicity of which the art is capable, while 
at the same time none of the usual means are ne- 
glected for giving the most effective and forcible 
representation of the subject. But the use of these 
means is controlled by the sentiment to be convey- 
ed, and we see some of his pictures characterised 
by the most powerful opposition of light and sha- 
dow, while in others there is only sufficient to pre- 
vent the work from being insipid. We will take 
two of his well known pictures for example—The 
“Una in the Cave of despair,” engraved for our 
present number, is an instance of this great artist’s 
power in the employment of what is termed chiaro- 
scuro (or general arrangement of the masses of 
light and dark.) The breaking in of the cheering 
light of hope upon the gloom of despair, is striking- 
ingly expressed by the distribution and manage- 
ment of the mere light and shadow, independent of 
the forms which mingle with them.—The other to 
which we would refer is the “ Hagar and Ishmael 
in the Desert,” described in page 65 of the present 





volume of our magazine. Here the almost total 


‘absence of chiaro-scuro is made to convey a more 
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vivid impression of the desolate and forlorn condi- 
tion of the wanderers, languishing beneath a cloud- 
less sky on the level treeless waste. Both works 
are perfect in thelr way, and splendid specimens of 
the talents of one of the greatest painters living. 
The style of his composition is simple and expres- 
sive, his drawing pertect, and his execution as far 
removed from the feeble and Jaborious penciiling 
of Allston as it is from the slovenly freedom of 
Raeburn. In expression, the highest and most dif- 
ficult attainment in art, he stands pre-eminent ; the 
Raffaelle of modern Europe. 

Zastlake first became popularly known by his 
series of pictures painted in Rome, about twenty 
years since, of the exploits of the bandit Masaroni 
and the lawless troop he commanded. In many of | 
these the interesting an affectionate wife Marie | 
Grasi figures conspicuously. Some of these works | 
were finely engraved in Mezzotinto by Samuel | 
Reynolds, and became universal favourites. Since 
then many of his later works have been elaborately 
copied in the line manner. His productions are 
like angel visits few and far between, and his pro- 
fessional Jabours have latterly been still further cur- | 
tailed by his occupation as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment Committee on the promotion of the Fine | 
Arts, in connexion with the building of the new | 
Parliament Houses. | 

| 





Tue Cartoons 1n Westminster Hatt.—This ex- 
hibition having closed to the public, the removal of 
the cartoons has commenced. The drawings which 
were successful in the competition will continue to 
be exhibited in the Suffolk-street Gallery. The un- 
successful competitors, are also, it is said, about to 
get up an exhibition of their subjects, though it is 
not yet fully arranged where it will take place. A 
large proportion of the artists are in favour of the 
Pantechnicon, near Belgrave-square, while a section, | 
with Mr. Haydon at their head, prefer the Pantheon, | 
in Oxford-street. The “ fittings’’ will not be removed 
from the Hall, as the commissioners have another | 
exhibition in contemplation for the ensuing year. 
This exhibition will consist of frescoes of moderate | 
dimensions, executed on portable frames, and sent | 





in for the purpose of assisting the commissioners | 
in the selection of persons to be employed in the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. Haypon’s Lecrure.—Mr. Haydon has de- | 
livered a lecture at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the | 
state of the fine arts in England, with especial re- 
ference tothe fresco competition and its results. 
He claimed for his own efforts during many years 
much of the merit of having excited the present 
emulation, and opening better views of hereafter to 
artists and the lovers and patrons of art. In the 
course of his address he made many pertinent and 
profound remarks; but the perhaps natural tone of 
egotism which pervaded it caused them to be less 
felt than they would otherwise have been. The 
genius of Haydon always strikes us, even in his 
most erratic tangents; his misfortune in the strug- 
gle of art and life always claim our sympathy; and 
we always experience a deep regret when we see 
such a man in a false position, at least in so far as 
regards his own well-being and prosperity, at war 
with the world about him, and trying to dictate, 
where a little not dishonourakle sacrifice and con- 





formity might not only advance his own interests, 
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but enable him more effectually to promote the 
cause to which he is so euthusiastically devoted.— 
Literary Gazette. 


Tue Frescogs in BuckincuamM Patace Garpen.— 
Of the fresco embellishments, concerning which we 
offered some remarks last month, there remain two 
not yet finished, or, we believe, commenced—those 
undertaken by Mr. Eastlake and Mr. Landseer. It 
will be readily conceived that the occupation inci- 
dent to his office as Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission has hitherto prevented Mr. Eastlake from 
performing his portion of the task. We trust, how- 
ever, now that the “second report,” has been de- 
livered, and all preliminary arrangements have been 
made, a relaxation from labour will restore Mr. 
Eastlake to his profession—from which he can ill 
be spared, even for the great purpose of laying the 
foundation of “ National Art’ in Great Britain. 


Galignani’s Messenger states that King Louis 
Philippe intends to form a “ Victoria Gallery” — 

“In it will be placed a series of pictures con- 
nected with the proceedings of the Queen of Eng- 
land’s visit. It is at present intended that the num- 
ber shall be about thirty; of which six will be of 
large size, nine feet by six, and fourteen of smaller 
dimensions, the remaining ten being portraits. / 
special building is to be erected at the chateau d’Eu 
for this collection, in the course of the ensuing 
spring. 

It is rumoured that Louis Philippe will return 
the visit of the Queen at Windsor in the course of 
the autumn. 

Several artists, French and English have repaired 
to Eu and Tréport to make sketches and pictures of 
the notable occurrences; some on private specula- 
tion; while M. Paul Delaroche and M. Morel-Fatio 
are mentioned as having been employed by Louis 
Philippe. 


The Emperor of Russia has sent a colossal eques- 
trian group, cast in bronze, as a present to the King 
of Prussia. The vessel containing the imperial 
gift arrived at Swinemunde on the 28th ult. and the 


| captain immediately departed for Berlin, to receive 


orders as to its further transport. 


Monuments To Distincuisnep Men.—The Tem- 
perance Societies of Liverpool are about to erect a 
monument to the great apostle of their cause, Fa- 
ther Mathew.—-One to another great philanthro- 
pist, the Abbé de l’Epée, is to be inaugurated at Ver- 
sailles on the 25th of the present month.—A monu- 
ment is also about to be erected in the Church of 
the Frari, at Venice, to the memory of Titian. The 
sculptor is Zandomenegni.—The Society for erect- 
ing statues of celebrated Tuscans has recently ex- 
hibited at Florence the production of this year, 
which consist of a statue of Boccaccio, by Fantac- 
chiotti, and of Orgagna, by Bazzanti. Last year the 
statues were Dante, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Lorenzo il Magnifico. ‘The number of 
niches to be filled by the Society is twenty-eight.— 
The bronze statue of Rubens was last week placed 
upon its pedestal -in the Place Verte, at Antwerp. 
‘The figure itself is fourteen feet high, and weighs 
20,000 lbs. ‘The whole monument rises to thirty 
feet. The inauguration was celebrated with music 
from the bands of the regiments quartered in the 
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garrison, and the amateur societies of thecity. At 
night the Place Verte was illuminated. 


A Society has been formed in Germany in honour 
of Tiedge, the poet, which has for its objects—the 
assigning of a prize of one huudred ducats every 
five years to “the poem which shall most further 
the highest interests of humanity ;” and the assist- 
ance of poor poets, painters, sculptors, and musi- 
cians. An album is to be published in aid of the 
funds, to which the best German poets of the day 
are to be contributors. 


M. de la Rive, of Geneva, has applied the elec- 
tric fluid with success, accompanied by a moist pro- 
cess, as a substitute for the old method of using 
mercury in gilding. And an engraver of Geneva, 
M. Hammann, has extended the invention of M. 
de la Rive to aquafortis engraving—covering the 
copper-plate by gilding instead of wax. The draw- 
ing is made on the gold; and wherever it is re- 
moved by the burin the aquafortis acts on the cop- 
per. The gilding being permanent, has the addi- 
tional advantage of rendering after corrections or 
additions more easy. The name of Jaques Muller, 
the workman of Geneva, must not here be forgot- 
ten, to whose ingenuity we owe the invention of the 
portable forge, by which the fumes of mercury 
used in gilding are evaporated, and the process of 
gilding with mercury rendered perfectly safe. M. 
Fournet’s beautiful invention, by which all metals 
are rendered capable of uniting in a mass, after be- 
ing pulverized by chemical precipitation, of which 
iron and platina have hitherto only been thought 
capable—the results of which are the most beauti- 


ful works, in arabesques, figures, &c. on plates of 
silver and gold reciprocally; and the blending of 
various colours in the other metals offering so ma- 
ny new resources to the goldsmith—cannot here be 


described as it deserves. M. Fournet is the Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the section of the sciences at 


Lyons. 


Science APPLIED To THE Fine Arts.—Without | 
the anticipation of future discoveries, we may al- 
ready confidently pronounce that the application of 
physical science to the arts, is a characteristic of 
ourepoch. Our limits only admit of an imperfect 
index of some recent discoveries, which we may 
premise by deprecating that heresy to true artistic 
feeling which can imagine that such mechanical 
inventions can ever encroach on the real province 
of the fine arts. ‘The mere imitation of an object 
may be given, but the taste to select, to combine, to 
idealize, to invent with the peculiar grace and inte- 
rest which spring from the individual mind of the 
artist and embue his works—these are beyond the 
reach of mere imitative inventions however perfect; 
they are the attributes of mind and belong to her em- 
pire alone: nor do we speak here of the yet higher 
powers of creative genius, passion and expression ; 
the subject scarcely merits a serious reply. M. 
Daguerve is perfecting in the studious retirement 
which his well-merited pension enables him to en- 
joy, the discovery which bears his name. Some 
minutes are no longer required to transmit the im. 
pression of objects to the metal plate; a fraction of 
a second suffices; so that moving objects are, as it 
were, arrested in action. ‘The application of gal- 
vanism to mezzotinto engraving, which has ren- 
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dered so celebrated the name of Professor Jacoby, 
of St. Petersburgh, is followed out by other per- 
sons, with many extensions of its application to 
other branches of the arts. We have seen an 
apparatus intended for the cabinet of an amateur, 
for reproducing medals, cameos, engraved stones, 
bas-reliefs, &c. The whole apparatus is in glass, 
so that the progress of the operation may, as it 
were, be observed, and the metal is seen to fix on 
the surface of which it to take the impression. 


Apsee WIncCKELMANN.—On the 8th of June last, 
being the anniversary of the death of the antiqua- 
rian, Winckelmann, the Archeological Museum of 
Trieste was formally opened to the public. A mass, 
for the soul of the deceased, was sung in the Cath- 
edral of St. Justus, and Dr. Kandler delivered an 
oration on his life and works. 


Tue Kixe or France has presented a valuable 
donation of books to the Historical Society of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Gortne.—The son of the celebrated Goethe has 
just composed his third opera, entitled “ Enzio.” 
It is to be represented at Weimar, under the direc- 
tion of Liszt, who has recently been appointed 
chapel-master to the Grand Duke. 


Vanpycx’s Gevartivs.— Dr. Waagen, in his 
“Art and Artists in England” (vol. i. p. 223) has 
satisfactorily proved the celebrated portrait by Van- 
dyck in the National Gallery, known by the name 
of Gevartius, not to be a representation of that in- 
dividual ; and Mr. Jameson, in a note to her trans- 
lation of Waagen’s Rubens, acquiesces in the judg- 
ment of that connoisseur. The accomplished au- 
thoress remarks:—‘* It would be pleasant to be 
assured that Vandyck’s inimitable portrait in our 
National Gallery, known as that of Gavaerts, or 
Gevartius, represented this distinguished friend of 
Rubens; but in the opinion of Dr. Waagen, it not 
only is not this Gevartius, but the name is altoge- 
ther supposititious, and his reasoning appears con- 
clusive.”’ The portrait in question is that of Cor- 
nelius Vander Geest, a great patron of the Arts, at 
Antwerp, and for whom Rubens painted the cele- 
brated “ Battle of the Amazons,” now in the Mu. 
nich Gallery. Any one comparing the print of this 
individual, engraved by Paul Pontius, after Van- 
dyck, with the picture in the Naticnal Gallery, will 
at once perceive both the print and the painting to 
be representations of the same individual. The 
head, in the print, is very slightly turned towards 
the right shoulder: were it not for this, it would 
present an exact copy of the head in the painting— 
the same features; the same “ definite marking of 
the bones and the surfaces,” which, Dr. Waagen 
remarks, “ gives the picture a very energetic effect, 
resembling sculpture ;’’ the same hair, the same 
frill. As the print is not very rare, it is surprising 
the resemblance has never been traced before ; per- 
haps the subject is sufficiently interesting to stimu. 
late some lover of art to verify these remarks. 


Roman Antiquitigs.—An antique silver Vase of 
great beauty, and covered with bas-reliefs, has been 
discovered at ‘Tourdan, in the arrondissement of 
Vienne. It is semi-oval, and sixteen centimetres 
high, with allegorical representations of the sea- 
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sons, &c. Several consular coins, and a bronze | 
statue of Venus had been previously discovered in 
the same village.—At the village of Warden, in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne, on the high road to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the grave of a Roman general has been 
discovered in good preservation. In it have been 
found several coins, and one of the reign of Ves- 
pasian, a.p. 70. There are also three marble sta- 
tues, and two elaborately carved seats, likewise of 
marble. 


New Metatuic Cement.—A new metallic cement 
has just been brought into use. It resembles the 
best Portland stone in colour and texture, and is 
said to possess a durability and hardness which 
enable it to resist the action of frost or damp as 
effectually as granite. It may be applied to orna- 
mental architecture, and is susceptible of the most 
beautiful forms and the finest polish. 


A Fire-proor Powper Macazine.—The Times 
mentions that an experiment took place on Wed- 
nesday at Paine’s wharf, Westminster, for the pur- 
pose of testing the capabilities of a magazine to 





contain powder in ships of war, recently patented 
by Mr. J. A. Holdsworth, as being impervious to} 
fire, though subjected on all sides to the greatest | 
possible degree of heat. A model of a magazine, , 
about nine feet square, was placed on the wharf 
within a few feet of the water’s edge. This model 
is formed of a double set of thin iron plates, riveted 
together at about two inches and a half asunder, 
the hollow being filled with water and supplied 
from a vat placed somewhat above the level of the 
magazine and entering it through a pipe inserted 
in the lower part of the model. A channel of com. 
munication exists through every side as well as the 
top and bottom, and from the upper surface a se- 
cond pipe conveys the stream of water back to the 
vat from which it is supplied. The door of the 
magazine is hung on hinges, made hollow, and 
guarded from leaking by stuffing boxes, so that the 
water flows into the door through one hinge and 
out through the other. The patentee having ex- 
plained the principle of his invention, placed a quan- 
tity of combustible matter within the model, over 
which some gunpowder was laid on a sheet of 
paper. A registering thermometer having been 
placed inside, the door was closed and a stack of 
dried timber deposited on every side of the model, 
was set a-light. The fire was kept up more than 
half an hour, and the water rose to very nearly 
boiling heat, continually passing in a stream 
through the upper pipe into the reservoir contain- 
ing cold water. On the door being opened, the 
combustible matters and powder were found to be 
perfectly uninjured, and the highest point to which 
the mercury had risen within the model was mark- 
ed at one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit. A some- 
what similar principle has been applied to the 
stoker’s room in the Victoria and Albert royal 
steam yacht, where the bulkheads have been con- 
structed of two plates of sheet iron, instead of wood 
faced with iron, a stream of water constantly flow- 
ing between, by which means the temperature of 
the engine room is kept cool. 


WaGNer AND THE Germanic Diet.—A letter from 
Frankfort says:—“ The journals some time since 
announced that our countryman, Wagner, had 


| pressions, 





completed his eléctro-magnetic locomotive. This 


is) 
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is now true. All the works of the Taunus railroad 
being terminated, a committee will be appointed 
next month by the Germanic diet, to examine whe- 
ther Mr. Wagner has a right to the premium of 
four hundred thousand florins, promised by the diet 
for this invention. 


Tue Exvectroryre.—Fac-simile copperplates pro- 
duced by this means, are at length shown to be in 
every way equal to the original plates, both in 
the quality and number of impressions yielded. 
We have had an opportunity of inspecting at Mr. 
McQueen’s an electrotyped copperplate, from which 
upwards of eight hundred impressions had been 
taken; and which was yet in condition to afford 
many more excellent prints. The subject is Hil- 
ton’s “ Una,” and it is intended for presentation to 
the subscribers of the London Art-Union. This is 
a very severe test for an electrotype plate, in conse- 
quence of the extreme depth of colour with which 
the composition is treated. On examining one of 
the last of eight hundred prints, which had been 
struck off one of these plates, the deep-toned masses 
were as perfect and transparent as in earlier im- 
We long since expressed a strong opin- 
ion in favour of the electrotype, as applied to Fine 
Arts; and thus it has succeeded in even a shorter 
time than might have been expected. Every diffi- 
culty has been surmounted, and such is the excel- 
lence of the factitious plate, that upon comparison 
it is in nowise distinguishable from the engraved 
original; and with respect to the prints, from each, 
they are also of equal quality. 


Manometric THermMometer.—M. Clement, has 
invented an instrument which he calls a manome- 
tric thermometer, for measuring the temperature 
and tension of steam in boilers of high and low 
pressure, and particularly to prevent accidents by 
explosion. This instrument is formed of two strips, 
one of which is silver, and the other of platina 
tolled up in a spiral form. These strips are solder- 
ed together, and one of the extremities is fixed, 
while the other is attached to a copper vertical rod. 
Owing to the difference in the dilation of platina 
and silver, when the temperature of the instrument 
varies, its upper extremity imparts a movement of 
rotation to the copper rod, which is communicated 
by means of a rack-wheel to two hands, which in- 
dicate the variation of temperature. 


E.ectricity.—A paper was received from the 
commander of the Vigie, with an account of the 
effects of electricity in a recent voyage. He states 
that his mainmast was three times struck with the 
electric fluid very severely, but that no damage 
was occasioned to the vessel, in consequence of its 
being provided with paratonnerres. A sailor was 
sent up to see what effect the electric fluid had on 
the paratonnerre, and as soon as he reached it, he 
experienced such shocks as nearly caused him to 
fall down, and he felt the same every time he 
placed his hand on the base of the paratonnerre. It 
had become a magnet. The same effect had been 


produced on every piece of iron in the vessel. The 
compasses too had their needles disarranged, and 
would no longer serve to guide the ship. Eight or 
ten days after, the Vigie met another vessel, and 
obtained one of her compasses, but the magnetic ac- 
tion communicated itself to this one, and the in- 
strument became useless. 
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Armosrueric Raitway.—A trial of tie atmos- 
pheric railway between Kingston and Dalkey has 
taken place in the presence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
when the experiment was most successful. ‘Three 
carriages ascended, at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, in three minutes, and returned down the 
inclined plane, by their own momentum, in five 
minutes. A rate of fifty miles an hour may be 
easily obtained. 


At a late meeting of the Geological Section of the 
British Association, Mr. Binney announced the dis- 
covery of an upright tree, nine feet high, in the 
coal strata at St. Helen’s, near Liverpool, identi- 
cal in species with some of the trees (Sigillariz ?) 
at Dixonfold and Manchester; the roots were re- 
maining to the length of eight feet, these roots be- 
ing undoubted Stigmarie (the ordinary S. ficoides), 
with their radicles or “ leaves” attached, and spread- 


, ing out in all directions to the distance of two or 
| three feet. 

Discovery on THE Dexta or THE NiLE.—A letter 
from Dr. Lepsius, a member of the scientific expe- 
dition sent by the King of Prussia to Egypt, an. 
nounces that the ruins of the ancient labyrinth and 
of the Pyramid of Merris have been discovered. The 
account states that the drawing of Mr. Perring, 
Colonel Wyse’s architect, conveys but a faint idea 
of the existing ruins. ‘There are some hundreds of 
chambers standing, with walls of from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and the name of ‘* Meeris” has 
been frequently foand amongst the inscriptions. Dr, 
Lepsius says that the supposition of the Manethan, 
that this monarch belonged to the twelfth dynasty, 
is confirmed; and the conclusion that the ancient 
lake of Meris was at Birke-el-Kernn is also found 
to be incorrect. 
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The Paris papers announce the death, in that 
capital, at the age of eighty-eight years, of the 
Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, a member of the Aca- 
demy, author or editor of a great variety of works, 
and one of the most conspicuous amongst those 
men of fortune who employ their wealth in the 
interest of letters. His library, of forty thousand 
volumes, was, it is said, accessible to all studious 
men. 

Mr. James HaxeweEtt, architect, in the 65th 
year.of hisage. Though an architect by profes- 
sion, this gentleman was known to the public 
chiefly by the productions of his pen and his pen- 
cil; which, for the most part, relate to subjects 
connected with his other pursuits. Such, however, 
was not the case with his first literary perform- 
ance in 1812, that being a novel entitled “ Celebs 
Suited, or the Stanley Letters’—one of the nu- 
merous works of didactic fiction suggested by Han- 
nah Moore’s “Celebs,” then in the zenith of its 
prodigious but brief popularity. In the following 
year appeared his “ History of Windsor and its 
Neighbourhood,” illustrated with engravings and 
vignettes from his own drawings: and to this work 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville is said to have acknowledged 
himself indebted for hints which he endeavoured 
afterwards to carry out in his alterations of the 
“ Castle ;” yet hardly could he have coincided with 


the writer’s views as to the Grecian, or similar 
style, being decidedly preferable to the Gothic for 
domestic architecture at the present day. On the 
Continent being again opened to English travellers, 
by the general peace, Mr. H. went to Italy, ac- 
companied by his wife, and there passed the great- 
er part of the years 1816 and 1817, coliecting ma- 
terials for his “ Picturesque Tour of Italy.” 

In 1825 he published, in a folio volume, another 
Picturesque Tour, the subject of which was the 
“sland of Jamaica,” from drawings made in the 
years 1820 and 1821; and in 1828 “ Plans, &c. of 
the Abattoirs of Paris, with consideration for their 
adoption in London.” His next work, which ap. 
peared in 1835, and was, no doubt, written with a 
view to the then approaching competition for the 
new Houses of Parliament, for which it was under- 
stood that the “ Elizabethean” style would be pre- 
ferred ;—was his “* Attempt to determine the exact 
Character of the Elizabethean Architecture,” illus- 
trated by parallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, 
Longleat, and Wollaton in England, and the Pa. 
lazzo della Cancellaria, at Rome. He himself sent 
in a set of designs for the ** Houses,” in the modi. 
fied style he had recommended. 

In 1840 he was engaged in making drawings 
for a projected work on the Rhine; but which has 
not yet appeared. 








